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Editorial Sidelights 


HE striking illustration of Hemerocallis Soudan on our front cover this 
oJ month brings to the Editor’s mind the fact that he has had growing 

in his garden for ten years or more, three different varieties of the 
Hemeroeallis,—an early, a midseason, and a late variety. They are among the 
surest bloomers and altogether one of the most satisfactory of flowers, lending 
a bit of that warm yellow color, so dear to the heart of the old Editor. Those 
who have no Hemerocallis in their garden will do well to add this flower, and 
those who already have it will do well to add more varieties. 

Fall planting holds the center of the stage in this September issue, being 
handled by Edward C. Vick, emiently well-qualified to diseuss this important 
subject. Of recent years Fall Planting has come in for much attention and 
is recommended by a large number of experienced growers. The Editor last 
month contributed his experience with Fall Planting, and its suceess during the 
severe Winter of 1934. Tremendous winter damage makes imperative a very 
large resetting of plants, shrubs, and trees; and those most interested should 
study Mr. Vick’s article and as applied to their own problems. 


Another Wildflower article, drawn from the wide practical experience of 
George D. Aiken, helps us this month to understand the special conditions 
which various Wildflowers demand. 

Dorothy Biddle continues her Flower Arrangement articles in this issue. 
Those interested in studying this subject should keep a file of issues contain- 
ing this series of articles. 


Again this month we are able to print a Gladiolus article, discussing some 
of the outstanding Glads valuable for the home garden, by Kenneth M. Weale. 
Some of the very best varieties are mentioned and their qualities carefully com- 
mented on; many of these new, but a goodly proportion of them comparatively 
well-known. 

Our old friend, Newell F. Vanderbilt, writes on Delphiniums this month in 
his entertaining and thorough way. He throws light on the subject from a 
viewpoint not often expressed. 


“Overlooked Roses” is the title of Dr. McFarland’s department this month, 
in which he tells us about varieties which in his opinion are good and not 
as well-known or utilized as they should be. 


Not a little of this issue is devoted to timely comments on weather condi- 
tions which have prevailed for many months, and the effect on vegetation. 
These comments are valuable for study and, incidentally, for future reference. 

W. E. Marshall is with us this month with his article on “Hardy Hybrid 
Lilies,” a subject which will be interesting and helpful to a large number of 
growers who wanf Lilies which are dependable in the colder sections. 

The Japanese Iris, long well-known to American gardeners, is discussed by 
R. M. Cooley in his recommendation of this plant for American gardens. Its 
hardiness where the situation is favorable makes it a very desirable subject for 
the Iris enthusiast who wants to lengthen the blooming season. 


A departure from our general scheme of printing illustration and deserip- 
tion of a house already built is the perspective and landscaping plan, together 
with brief description, by O. W. Hoffman. Showing the house as actually 
built and then showing the same house as it might appear on a city lot, land- 
seaped with a garden plan, will suggest to many the possibilities of design 
in connection with even a comparatively narrow lot. 

The usual departments not especially mentioned, give their regular feast of 
good things this month, and the timeliness of a large proportion of the articles 
is noticeable. This applies especially to the article on “Winter Bouquets,” which 
we hope to follow next month by an equally interesting article on a similar 
subject. 
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NARCISSUS, BARRI CONSPICUUS 


Fortunate the gardener whose garden is bordered by a bit of 
woods. Just imagine this scene in color, sunshine and shadow! 
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Plant Lilium Candidum near 
that its reflection may delight all who visit your garden 


your Water Lily Pool so 


Fall Planting Important for Replacing 
Destructive Winter Damage 


T seems as though every garden had 
its share of losses from the freak 
Winter of 1933-4. The hardiest of 
plants were killed back in some see- 

tions and the same kind survived in places 
farther North. Plants which had stood 
for thirty years and more, through vary- 
ing weather conditions, were killed com- 
pletely in some localities and only slightly 
injured in others. Some were killed and 
others in the same neighborhood were 


unharmed. North and South the results 
were the same in a greater or lesser 


degree. The damage was not the result 
of extreme cold alone, but was largely due 
to unusual seasonal temperatures, high 
and low, one quickly following the other. 


A GENERAL SURVEY 


It was not altogether the freakish 
winter weather which was_ responsible 


for the damage, but the summer drought 
and dry conditions during Autumn and 
Winter which made plants more 
ceptible. In some cases unusually severe 
attacks of insects during the previous 
Summer resulted in weakened resistance. 


sus- 


The attitude of gardeners in general 
is aptly expressed by P. J. Van Melle 
in a trade paper. “If after every 
Winter’s toll we conelude not again to 


grow this or that, we would have no 
gardens. Prudence alone would starve 


By EDWARD C. VICK 
(New Jersey) 


us to death. I shall want to continue to 
explore, to experiment, to risk, to go after 
the beautiful, and I shall not be satisfied 
with the known safe. The Winter shall 
not rob me of my love.” 

For more than a quarter of a century 
I have had the pleasure of having in my 
garden several interesting plants which 
are not considered hardy. I have many 
times been told they would not endure 
the Winter here. While their 
regretted, as the loss of a dear friend, 
still I would not have missed the pleas- 
ure, and am thankful for the interesting 
association enjoyed. The same subjects 
will be replanted. 

In some cases better eare during the 
growing season was possible,—cultivat- 
ing, fertilizing, and particularly watering 
in dry weather. Then there is the im- 
portance of watering during the late 
Autumn. For more than thirty vears I 
have preached the gospel of keeping the 
soil moist (in the Autumn particularly) 
around evergreens and in beds of peren- 
nials, until the ground freezes. Sun and 
winds at that season dry the soil rapidly, 
and plant roots suffer. 

From observation, as well as personal 


loss is 


experience, it may be said that the 
Winters in recent years (up to 1933-4) 
have favorable that gardeners 
generally have grown eareless. Where 
Roses were usually banked high with 
leaves or soil drawn up about them in 
the Autumn, gradually the covering has 
been lessened, and finally it seemed en- 
tirely unnecessary, without loss until the 
past Winter. 


been so 


NOW IS THE TIME TO REPLANT 

Any replanting that was not attended 
to last Spring should be completed before 
freezing weather. 

There is a possibility of a shortage of 
nursery stock. For several years, in 
keeping with the dullness in trade gen- 
erally, the nursery business has been none 
For that reason there has been 
far less propagating and production of 
stock than formerly. 

Last Spring which have not 
been in demand were greatly reduced by 
an unexpected rush of orders to replace 
the havoe wrought by ‘the tricky Winter. 
Those specializing in Evergreens, espe- 
cially, had difficulty in promptly filling 
the orders which were received in such 
large numbers. 


too good. 


stocks 


The demand for Roses for replacement 
was so great that some of the largest 
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growers were sold out before the end of 
the season. 

Many gardeners believe that there is 
a decided advantage in Autumn, over 
spring planting. The stock wanted is 
usually obtainable then, whereas it may 
not be in the Spring. There is more 
time to devote to garden work, and what 
is accomplished is out of. the way of the 
spring rush. . 

Autumn planting is usually done more 
deliberately and better than in the hur- 
ried operations of Spring; the ground 
has time to settle well about the roots, 
and the plants get an earlier, more vigor- 
ous start the following season. 

Next Spring there is likely to be an 
unusual demand for nursery stock of 
all kinds, to replace subjects which might 
have been planted last Spring but were 
not. Added to that, trees, shrubs, and 
other plants, will be wanted to replace 
those which have struggled along and 
finally died. Stock then may be scarce 
and difficult to obtain. If there is a 
shortage, as it seems there will be, prices 
naturally will be considerably advanced. 
There is nothing to gain by delay, and 
there is risk of loss by waiting. 

Fruit trees, except the stone fruits, 
particularly Peaches, may be planted in 
Autumn. Cherries and Plums may also 
wait until Spring, but it may be well to 
place the orders and obtain an accept- 
ance now. The bush fruits, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, and Currants, may safely 
be planted now. 

Deciduous and evergreen trees trans- 
plant well at this season. Shrubs and 
hardy perennials also move well. 


A SUMMARY OF WINTER DAMAGE 


In the perennial garden there was a 
total loss of some plants, where they 
were carefully mulched with straw. In 
other locations, not far distant, the 
weather seemed tempered so that little 
damage was done. In some localities, 
Gaillardias, Coreopsis, Foxgloves, Cam- 
panula, Hollyhoecks, Artemesias, Dian- 
thus, and hardy Carnations went the final 
way of all organic matter. 

Hybrid Tea Roses were killed to the 
ground, some entirely dead. Most of 
those properly cared for came through all 
right, but some of these were not equal 
to the freakish weather, regardless of 
the protection given them. 


That rock-ribbed old warrior of the 





A clump of Peony, Betty Blossum 
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The graceful Iris in a solid border at the foot of the Garden Wall 


climbers or ramblers, Dr. W. Van Fleet, 
was so badly killed back that no flowers 
were produced this year, and its off- 
spring, New Dawn, was not injured. 
Other plants of Van Fleet, a few miles 
distant, were only tipped. Mary Wal- 
lace, on one place, flowered only fairly 
this year. Much of the old wood was 
killed. Other plants in the neighbor- 
hood are flowering as well as ever. 

Climbing Roses as well as Hybrid Teas, 
where they were not properly mounded, 
are dead, is the general report. 


In the extensive trial garden of Roses, 
of Bobbink & Atkins in New Jersey, 
in the climbing section, New Dawn, Hia- 
watha, Evangeline, Excelsa, Flame, Para- 
dise, Ile de France, showed no signs 
whatever of winter injury. The follow- 
ing were tipped: Dr. W. Van Fleet, 
Mary Wallace, Dr. Huey, Bloomfield 
Courage, Shower of Gold, Dorcas, Lady 
Godiva, Alida Lovett and Bess Lovett. 


WINTER-KILLED SHRUBS 


California Privet in general suffered 
badly, making it necessary to cut it back 
to the ground. Here and there a hedge 
completely escaped injury. 

Beds of Hybrid Rhododendrons in New 
Jersey were injured, particularly white 
varieties. Reports from the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station at Columbus state no injury 
there. 

The foliage of Berberis and Mahonia 
aquifolium was burned. 

The flower buds of Forsythia were 
killed in many parts of the country, while 
reports from Ohio say they are flowering 
better than usual. Buddleis are gone. 





Hardy deciduous Azaleas had the buds 
damaged, while the evergreen Azaleas 
came through fairly well. The hardy 
Ghent Azaleas, Azalea pontica, weathered 
the Winter. These should be more gen- 
erally planted in groups of considerable 
size, as in this form they make an un- 
usually attractive display. 

Ilex crenata, Japanese Holly, sup- 
posedly the hardiest of the foreign Hollies 
is gone. An English Holly, imported 
more than thirty years ago when about 
three feet high, developed into a tree 
which was the pride of the neighborhood. 
An unusual attack of insects which ate 
the bark on the trunk last Summer, a 
space four inches in diameter, weakened 
the tree and it was killed to the ground. 
The lower branches, several feet long, 
came through safely. 


A number of young English Hollies 
exposed to the sun were killed. Others 
in partial shade were only tipped. 

Ilex opaca, our native Holly, was not 
damaged, and they are beautiful trees. 

Many Cotoneasters are dead in the 


East, but no injury is the report on them 
from Ohio. 


Magnolia buds suffered severely in the 
East but were untouched at the Ohio 
Station. 

Native Kalmias, Cystus, the Scotch 
Broom, and Kerria were badly damaged. 

Staphylea colchia, one of our finest 
early-flowering shrubs, with handsome 
pale leaflets bearing fragrant white 
flowers disposed in clusters, was killed 
to the ground. It is so useful and gener- 
ally dependable as to insure prompt re- 
planting while the stock is to be had. 
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WHAT TO PLANT 
THIS FALL 


This is the correct time to plant 
Iris and Peonies and a favorable 
season to put in Roses. 


For early Spring flowers do not 
overlook these Fall bulbs: Calan- 
.thus, Snowdrops, Muscari Crocus, 
Chionodoxa, early and late flower- 
ing Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
Lilies. 


Hardy Perennials set out this Fall 
become better established. Ap- 
ply a mulch of straw or peat moss. 
Sow grass seed in September. 
Bulbs for house culture should be 
potted and set away in a cool 
place to form roots. 


Study the Autumn catalogs for 
varieties, flowering season and 
prices. 











Daphne eneorum, which many gar- 
deners have difficulty in growing, is re- 
ported as uninjured by those for whom 
it flourishes, and it is a plant well worth 
cultivating. 

Euonymus japonicus and _ radicans, 
which have been growing in the garden 
for many years, were killed outright in 
New Jersey. English Ivy was killed to 
the ground in some places and entirely in 
others. 

Pachysandra terminalis, used for 
ground cover in beds in partial shade in 
Ohio was badly burned, while in New 
Jersey in a like location it was uninjured. 


; 


SEP 


A combination of Tulips, Pansies and Iris makes a colorful 


(flower Srowew 


Ink Berry, Ilex glabra, also Kolkwitza 
amabilis survived, while Abelia was 
killed. 

WINTER DAMAGE TO TREES 


In the Bobbink & Atkins nursery, a 
‘ot of young Oriental Plane trees were 
killed, while those with trunks an inch 
and a half in diameter and over were 
unharmed. A row of. beautiful Dyospiros 
virginiana (Persimmons), fine trees four- 
teen feet high, were killed. 

Young Boxwood is dead. Old Box 
trees brought from the South years ago 


at great expense have been lost. Some 
of the Cedars have suffered. Flowering 


Beach buds were killed and the wood 
damaged, requiring replacement of the 
trees. 

That ancient of ancients, the one liv- 
ing thing on this continent of the most 
remote ages of the past, the Ginko tree, 
came through unseathed as it must have 
for ages, whatever the weather. It is 
a beautiful tree and especially so where 


it has sufficient space to develop 
naturally. 
The final results of last Winter on 


plants may not be known for some time 
to come. 


An exhausted survey made by the 
Horticultural Department of Cornell 
University over a large territory includ- 
ing New York, eastern Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey shows many plants killed 
outright and others killed to the ground. 
Many of those killed to the ground will 
take a long time to make good plants, 
and some never will. Time will be saved 
and immediate effects produced’ by 
promptly replanting. 


PERENNIALS FOR AUTUMN PLANTING 


Hardy perennials set out this Fall in 
time to become established before Winter, 





border for any garden path 
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will bear better flowers next year than 
plants set out (however early) in Spring. 
The following need no special protection, 
but it is always well to apply a mulch 
of straw, marsh hay, or peat moss, over 
the plants as soon as the ground freezes. 
This is not so much for a protection from 
cold as it is to prevent recurrent thawing 
and freezing. 

Achillea; Alyssum saxatile compactum ; 
Aquilegia; Anchusa; Armeria; Arte- 
misa; Campanula; Coreopsis;  Del- 
phinium; Dianthus barbatus; Dicentra; 
Funkia; Gaillardia; Gypsophila; Hemero- 
eallis; Iberis; Linum; Mertensia; Pentste- 
mon; Papaver; Platyecodon; Pyrethrum; 
Sedum; Phlox; and Veronica. 

Iris and Peonies are in a class by them- 
selves so far as planting is concerned, 
as Autumn is the correct time for setting 
them out. 

Some rose growers advise their customers 
to plant Roses only in the Autumn, in 
the belief that it is the most favorable 
season for transplanting them. 


PLANT NOW FOR EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 

Just a reminder not to overlook the 
planting of fall bulbs for early spring 
flowers,—Chionodoxa; Muscari, Grape 
Hyacinths; Galanthus, Snowdrops; Leu- 
cojum vernum, Snowflake; Crocus; the 
early and late flowering Tulips; Hya- 
einths; Narcissus; Lilies. 

Bulbs for house culture should be 
potted and set away in a cool place to 
form roots,—the -Tulips, Hyacinths and 
Narcissus. Tender bulbs like Amaryllis, 
Calla Lilies, and Freesias, may be started 
in growth as soon as they are potted. 
And let us hope for the good old- 
fashioned, dependable Winters for years 
to come. 
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How and When to Plant Wildflowers 


HE time of planting Wildflowers 

will depend naturally upon the 

habits of the species which are to 
be planted. Generally speaking, most 
plants move best when in a dormant con- 
dition, but it is not always necessary to 
wait until they are dormant before mov- 
ing them. Practically all species move 
readily and safely in early Autumn, and 
most of them move almost as well in 
early Spring. There are a few, however, 
which start their next season’s growth the 
Autumn before, and it is very difficult to 
move these in early Spring without break- 
ing off the fragile sprouts which will 
form the new tops. Among these are the 
Springbeauties, Dutchmans-breeches and 
Squirreleorn, the Erythroniums or Trout- 
lines and Mertensias. The tops of all 
these die down in Midsummer, and the 
bulbs or fleshy roots may be moved at any 
time after the middle of July. 

Members of the Orchid family, which 
make new roots or bulbs each year, 
should not be disturbed until late August 
or September, when the new bud from 
which the next year’s growth will spring 
is fully developed. 

Then there is another type of wild 
plants which includes the Clintonias, 
Shinleafs, and the Starflower, which 
renew themselves each year by means of 
creeping underground root stalks. These 
underground creeping stalks may grow 
to a distance of from’ four inches in the 
case of the Starflower to a foot in the 
case of certain Shinleafs or Pyrolas, and 
on the end of these creeping root stalks 
will be found the new bud from which 
the next year’s plant will grow. So it is 
necessary to either transplant species of 
this nature in the Spring before the new 
root stalks start out or to wait until early 
Autumn when they have become devel- 
oped. 

Many people have told me that they 
have been unable to transplant certain 
kinds like the Clintonia, and I find that 
they have usually attempted this in Mid- 
summer and earefully eut around the 
mother plant, lifting it with a ball of 
earth and leaving in the ground the unde- 
veloped bud from which the next year’s 
plant would grow. Even when these buds 
are fully developed in Autumn it is neces- 
sary to follow the creeping root stalk to 
the end and make sure of securing this 
terminal bud. Whether the mother plant 
is moved with this or not does not matter 
if it is fully developed. 

Most Wildflowers, like the cultivated 
perennials, if moved out of season should 
have their tops eut back at the time they 
are transplanted. 

The sueeessful growing of many 
species of native plants depends upon 
the depth to which they are planted. 
Plants which grow from bulbs will thrive 
if planted at a much greater depth than 
those which grow from roots. In the 
ease of bulbs or corms a depth of four 
to five times the diameter of the bulb 
is a reasonably safe rule to follow. How- 
ever, an exception to this rule might be 


By GEORGE D. AIKEN 


made in the case of the Dutchmans- 
breeches, which Nature plants just below 
the surface. 

Members of the Orchid family, except 
those like the Calopogon, which grow 
from a small bulb rather than a root, 
should be planted so that the buds come 
very nearly to the surface of the soil. I 
believe more Ladyslippers are lost from 
deep planting than from any other cause 
unless it be planting where it is too wet. 
Their crowns should not be more than 
one to two inches below the surface, 
otherwise they will turn black and rot 
away. 





Showy Ladyslipper 


The wild Iris eristata and Iris verna, 
as well as the taller-growing native Iris, 
should have the rhizomes even with the 
surface of the soil just as they grow in 
the wild. 

Creeping plants, like Partridgeberry, 
Twinflower, Creeping Snowberry and 
Wild Ginger should also be planted shal- 
lowly, but it does no harm if some soil 
covers the trailing stems of these plants 
at intervals, as this often helps them to 
become established more quickly. 

Many kinds of native plants, such as 
the Phlox, Arbutus and Moceasin Flow- 
ers, grow where the soil is apparently 
quite dry, and there is a tendency to let 
plants of this nature dry out after being 
transplanted. Just because a plant grows 
in comparatively dry soil does not mean 
that it does not require moisture, and 
practically all kinds should be kept well 
watered until they have become reestab- 
lished. An aid to conserving the moisture 
which they require is a mulch of pine 
needles in the case of acid-loving plants, 
and of leaves or swale hay, or even brush, 
for the plants which do not like aeid. 
This mulch helps retain the moisture in 
the soil as well as giving the plants more 
shade, which is beneficial while they are 
rerooting themselves. The mulch should 
be applied so that the plant is just 
visible through it. 

Most plants set in Autumn will be 
benefited by some protection the first 
Winter. This is especially true of bog 





plants, for there is a likelihood that the 
thawing of the bogs or marshes in the 
Spring will lift these newly-set plants and 
leave them stranded on the top of the 
ground. Of course, a winter mulch is 
the proper protection and Nature’s own 
mulch of dead leaves is about the best of 
all. 

Usually three or four inches of leaves 
will suffice to provide perfect protection, 
and they should mostly be removed in 
early Spring so that there is no danger 
of the new buds of the plants being 
smothered. A few may be left on to rot 
into the soil and furnish a natural ferti- 
lizer. 

If dead leaves are not available, ever- 
green branches may be used to advantage, 
pine and balsam being the best for this 
purpose. Hemlock and spruce drop their 
needles in early Spring before it is time 
to remove the mulch, thus making the soil 
very acid. This, of course, is not a dis- 
advantage in the ease of those plants 
that prefer acid soil. 

In planting Wildflowers for natural 
effect one ean use no better judgment 
than to copy Nature herself. Some 
plants naturally look best in masses, 
others in clumps, and still others. when 
grown singly or in very small groups. 

Creeping Phlox in its various species 
naturally forms carpets of color upon the 
ground. The Blue Phlox, Phlox divari- 
cata, gives a blue, wavy effect rather than 
a earpet, while the tall Phlox, Asters, 
Sunflowers and Meadowrue give the most 
pleasing effect when grown in clumps. 
But other plants, which bear their flowers 
in spike formation, such as the Cardinal- 
flower, Thermopsis, Fringe-orchids and 
Gayfeathers appear much more natural 
when planted singly or in groups of not 
over three or four. A single stalk of the 
gorgeous Cardinalflower growing by the 
streamside is vastly more effective than 
a hundred plants would be. Spring- 
beauty, however, if planted just one or 
even six in a place would not cause any- 
one to go into raptures, but should be 
planted rather profusely to give a natural 
effect. 

Sometimes different species of the same 
family will differ in this respect. The 
Snow Trillium, Trillum = grandiflorum. 
for instance, is gregarious and should 
be planted liberally, whereas the Wake- 
robin, Trillium erectum, and the Painted 
Trillium, Trillium undulatum, are almost 
always found either singly or in very 
small colonies. 

Nature also gives us a good lesson by 
not planting species that die down in 
early Summer alone, but they are invari- 
ably found with other species that retain 
foliage throughout the season. 

Wildflowers have many natural enemies. 
Rabbits may keep the tops eaten off the 
Lilies and Twisted Stalks, as well as cer- 
tain kinds of Phlox. Muskrats_ will 
destroy Arrowhead and Waterlilies. 

So, in growing these choicest of all 
plants, eternal vigilance is likely to be 
the price of success. 
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Styles in Flower Arrangement 








Roses combined in a distinctive and un- 


usual manner with soft-toned heather. 
A modified modernistic arrangement 


T is a far ery from the simplicity 
and reticence of the Japanese art of 
flower arrangement to the lavishness, 
the fulsomeness, of the art as practised in 


England, and France, and in our own 
county, in the generations preceding 


our own. 
IN THE “FRENCH” STYLE 

When we arrange flowers “in the Japa- 
nese manner,’ we do so most successfully 
when we use Japanese containers, or 
those made like the Japanese ones, in 
form, and texture. So when we 
are to make Victorian or French flower 
pictures, our first requirements are char- 
acteristic plant material and an Appro- 
priate vase. 

Under Louis XVI and Marie Antoin- 
ette there developed in France the type 
of flower arrangement which is popularly 
called “French.” Alabaster urns, bowls, 
and horns of plenty of fine poreelain, 
vases classie in character, were the char- 
acteristic containers, and many of these 
were rich in ornamentation. 

Many varieties of flowers were massed 
lightly in one grouping, and the colors 
were subtly and _ delicately blended. 
Dainty tones predominated,—pink, blue, 
lavender, maize—all melting into a har- 
monious picture of airy grace, with little 
stress of line, but delightfully reflecting 
the charm and gaiety of the age. 


color, 





VICTORIAN FLOWER PICTURES 

The Victorian era was one of “pon- 
derous domesticity,” and good taste as it 
is seen today was at low ebb. Living 
was opulent; furniture was massive; 
tables were overladen with china, with 
silver, with decorations, and with food. 
Vases were ornate in shape, with mueh 
elaborate design in eolor and mueh over- 
laying of gold ornamentation. They were 
crowded with flowers of many varieties in 
rich, strong colorings. Deep-blues, dark- 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


purples and magentas, as well as rich- 
reds, were used with a free hand, and 
little attention was given to showing indi- 
viduality of bloom or beauty of line. The 
effect was rich, orderly, and conventional. 

A modification of this style may well 
be used today in homes which have re- 
tained a touch of the substantial Victor- 
ian age. Where vases of the time are 
available for such rooms, they may be 


filled—but not so exuberantly as our 
grandmothers would have filled them 


with clusters of Roses, Tulips, Stocks, 
Fuchsias, Bleeding Hearts and Lilaes. In 
making our modern variations of these 
Victorian pictures, and those in the 
“French” style, we must remember not to 
use flowers which were unknown in those 
varlier days, which would be so unfitting 
as to spoil the fine old atmosphere we are 
trying to recreate. 


MODERNISTIC ARRANGEMENT 


Our age is one of mechanics and 
machines. The modern skyscraper and 
the lines that characterize it have pro- 


vided the motif in the furnishing of 
modern homes. As we come to the most 
daring applications of this, which we eall 
modernistic, we find an almost startling 
absence of all unnecessary detail. In the 
most modern architecture, in the furni- 
ture, the draperies, the china and silver- 
ware, we find that line dominates, and 
that hard surfaces and brilliant colors 
are holding sway. 

It is only logieal that in modernistic 
flower arrangement the same_ general 
principles will hold true. The “massed 
arrangement” of today will be a clean- 
eut grouping of flowers in clear colors; 
not too many kinds of flowers, for the 
confusion resulting will detract from the 
boldness that must be characteristic. 
“Pretty” is an adjective that we would 
not apply to such a flower picture; we 





classic in character, rich in 


A vase, 
ornamentation, is here used in a “French” 
flower arrangement 





(Courtesy Massachusetts Horticultural Society) 


Three Bird-of-Paradise blossoms against 
an equal number of leaves in a three- 
tubed chromium container. The last word 
in modernistic type of flower arrangement 


eall 


way 


must create something that we can 
“handsome.” Daintiness must 
to strength. 

The modernistie line composition in 
flower arrangement is a bit exaggerated 
in style for many American homes. Just 
as a Victorian bouquet would not stand 
happily in an ultra-modern drawing- 
room, so a line arrangement of Anthur- 
iums or Strelitzas in a chromium organ- 
pipe container would not add to the 
grace of living in a family living room 
with furnishings from many generations, 


vive 


grouped into a comfortable and_har- 
monious whole though they may be. 
These line arrangements are ofien 


(having the right and left 
sides exactly alike), or they may be 
asymmetrical (without similarity on the 
opposite sides of the center). They may 
be angular, or have voluptuous circling 
lines, depending upon whether the con- 
tainer is of straight lines or rounding 


bisymmetrical 


curves. But they will always be made 
with flowers that are hard in_ out- 
line, of firm texture, and with good 
stems, Most greenhouse flowers are 
useful for these arrangements,—Cvela- 
men, Anthurium, Callas, many of the 
Lilies, and the exotie summer-flowering 
bulbs. The buds and the seed pods of 


the Oriental Poppies are also good. 

The small silver Lunaria 
(Honesty) have a which 
makes them an admirable accompaniment 
for chromium fittings and black and white 
furniture. 

Modifying 


moons ot 


m der n look, 


these striking modernistie 


arrangements, we find something that is 
better fitted to our living rooms of any 
(or no!) style. Remembering that line 


is to dominate, we use plant material that 


(Continued on page 405) 











Glad, 


which 
place among the pinks 


Picardy, a_ sensational 


deserves first 


NE of the greatest joys derived 
from growing Glads is the addi- 


tion, each year, of varieties new to 
one’s garden. It is not my contention 
that every variety about to be mentioned 
is outstanding, but I do believe that most 
of them will give a good account of them- 
selves if given reasonable care. 

Maid of Orleans, a good white, seems 
to rank highest with all who have grown 
it. In color, a fine, pure-white with just 
a touch of cream in the center. Makes 
a wonderful spike of large, perfectly- 
placed flowers. In the pure-white sec- 
tion Jonkheer Van Tets is undoubtedly 
the best; but Mammoth White can also 
produce fine spikes. The latter is really 
about the largest in this class. Had two 
specimens last Summer in which the lower 
florets were 61% inches across. The form, 
however, is not equal to Van Tets, which 
has fine, round blooms and _ excellent 
substance. 

The “real” yellow is still a dream to be 
realized,—that is, if one wants a good- 
sized flower. Golden Dream is still one 
of the best for all-around purposes. As 
an exhibition yellow, I know of nothing 
that can beat well-grown Canberra. 
Pfitzer’s Yellow Perfection is also good 
and can be grown to exhibition form. 
Palmer’s Spray of Gold has nice color, 
but is more of a decorative type. Jon- 
quil, another of Mr. Palmer’s, has the 
finest deep-yellow of anything I have ever 
seen, but as the name implies, it is rather 
small. 

In the cream class, Mair’s Queen Mary 
still reigns supreme. Had a spike last 
Summer with 15 open florets, although 
the average is about 8 to 10. It is better 
opened indoors. Glenburn is similar to 
Queen Mary and does not seem to have 
such a tendency to streak. Mary Eliza- 
beth is another fine cream of exceptional 
quality when well grown. Another good 
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Good Glads For Your New Garden 


By KENNETH M. WEALE, (Mass.) 


one is Mrs. Anna Pfitzer, which fre- 
quently makes spikes with ten or more 
open. 

The sensational new Picardy certainly 
deserves first place among the pinks. 
When one considers all the fine qualities 
of this wonderful flower, it is little 
wonder that it met instant approval with 
fans the world over. Florets are very 
large, and a good number open on fine, 
tall, strong spikes. 


Phipps may still rank at the top of 
the pink class with many fans. Of 
course, it will open more than most any 
other known variety, but think of the 
large number of bulbs one has to grow 
to get a few good spikes! Coryphee is 
one of the best when it comes right, but 
seems prone to produce crooked spikes. 
Fata Morgana, as it grew in a friend’s 
garden last Summer was wonderful. 
Here is a Glad not widely advertised, 
but it looks to me like one of Pfitzer’s 
best. In color it is a beautiful light- 
salmon with cream throat, and it makes 
fine, tall spikes of well-placed flowers. 
Schwaben Girl, another one from Pfitzer, 
also looked good and is a fine, clear light- 
pink of large size, opening many florets. 
Of course, Mrs, P. W. Sisson is still 
rated as one of the best light-pinks and 
is superb when well grown. Very out- 
standing is Yvonne with its tall spike of 
wonderful, large, pale-pink flowers. 

The wonderful new Rosemarie Pfitzer 
is elassed as a light-pink, but the in- 
tensity of color seems to vary somewhat. 
Sometimes it is almost a cream. Laidley 
is a Glad which does not seem to be so 
well-known as it deserves to be. It is a 
delightful blending of pink and cream, 
and opens many good-sized florets on a 
fine, tall spike. Another good one not 
too well-known is Esme Desailly, with its 
nice, tall, strong spike of salmon-pink 
flowers. This is one of Errey’s best. 
Prof. Von Slogteren with its refined and 
beautiful flower of exquisite soft-pink, 
certainly rates a place in any fan’s 
garden. Caledonia is a true exhibition 
type with very large spikes of light-pink 
florets, more or less streaked. Dignity, 
said by one prominent grower to rival 
Coryphee in color, is good. Quality 
makes good spikes of large salmon-rose 
florets. For a good rose-pink with white 
blotch, Jessie is a winner, while as a 
ruffled rose-pink, Mr. Wm. Cuthbertson 
is unbeatable. This Glad has very few 
rivals in the ruffled class. Paul Des- 
chanel, from Lemoine, resembles Emil: 
Aubrun in form, but the color is a fine 
shade of rose-pink with dark-rose 
blotches. 

Those who like blotehed sorts would do 
well to try Bleeding Heart and Emma. 
As a blotched light-pink nothing ca» 
touch Bleeding Heart with its strong, 
straight spikes and many open florets. 
Emma, salmon-pink with very large deep- 
red blotches and good number of florets 
open, certainly should be better known. 
One of the most bizarre of all Glads is 
Hinemoa. The large, rose-colored blooms 


flaked with chocolate are beautifully set 
off with large, light-yellow throat blotches. 

In the red shades, Commander Koehl 
heads the list of the more reasonably- 
priced sorts. The great, tall spikes of 
beautiful deep-red, make it one of the 
showiest things in the garden. Next to 
Koehl, in my opinion, comes Bill Sowden. 
While not as rugged in growth, it seems 
to possess more character. The beautiful 
deep-red blooms of fine form, frequently 
attain a size of 6 inches. Red Phipps 
won a lot of prizes at the shows last 
Summer. It is not as large as its famous 
parent, but much more uniform in pro- 
ducing good spikes. General Mangin, 
from Lemoine, makes a tall, strong spike 
with as many as 10 florets open,—in 
color, a sort of orange-red with deep- 
crimson markings. 

Reds with white blotches are gaining 
in favor, and Pimpernil easily tops any 
I have seen. The beautiful scarlet with 
prominent white blotch, and the many 
large blooms open on a good spike make 
this a real champion. Wurtembergia is 
also good, but does not possess as many 
good points as Pimpernil. While large, 
it opens fewer blooms than does the 
first-named variety. 

Really good dark-reds are still quite 
searce. Moorish King, the recognized 
leader, is certainly a wonderful Glad. 
Tall, strong, growth and fine spikes of 
dark-red florets of great size make this a 
true aristocrat. Unquestionably the best 


of the low priced sorts is Morocco. 


The heretofore weak rose-red class has 
been strengthened with the addition of 
fairly 


several new varieties of merit. 

















Bagdad produces big spikes of smoky 
old-rose blooms 
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Probably nothing can beat well-grown 
Red Lory in this class. Give this Glad 
extra good care and you will be amply 
repaid with marvelous exhibition spikes 
of gorgeous carmine-rose color. Carmi- 
nia, with a fine, long, show spike of 
carmine-rose florets somewhat on the 
order of the old Dr. Nelson Shook, will 
be a strong contender when more widely 
grown. Kyle can be wonderful, with a 
great show spike of large rosy-lilac 
blooms, but is not an easy Glad to grow. 
Palmer’s Pirate, as I have seen it from 
small bulbs, looks quite good and should 
be a welcome addition to this class. 


Minuet still seems to retain first place 
in lavender. Probably no other variety 
possesses more fine points than this great 
Glad. Berty Snow is good, and vies with 
Minuet for first place, but I do not think 
it is reliable in producing quality spikes. 
A fine lavender which is getting to be bet- 
ter known is Jubilee. Nothing else can 
touch it for size, and the form and place- 
ment is good too. It won over Minuet 
at two prominent shows last Summer. 
Dr. Moody is still good, and is preferred 
by many for its truer lavender coloring. 
Unless given plenty of water is inclined 
to stubbiness, a fault quite common with 
many otherwise good varieties. 


Some progress has been made in the 
“blue” section in recent years. In the 
light “blues,” Ave Maria is about the 
best of the cheaper sorts, while Blue 
Danube and Champlain appear to head 
the list of newer varieties. In the dark 
“blues” the new Pelegrina seems destined 
for great popularity. Aida is good for 
a cheap one, and some think it is almost 
as good as Pelegrina. The chief differ- 
ence between the two is in the throat 
markings. Aida has considerable red in 
the throat, which some people do not like, 
but this is almost entirely lacking in 
Pelegrina. 

Smoky varieties always seem to be 




















Pirate, a new rose-red 
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Bleeding Heart, a blotched light pink 


popular, and some of our best Glads fall 
in this class. In the opinion of many, 
Marmora and Mother Machree still stand 
at the top, but there are other fine ones 
which should not be overlooked. Our Se- 
lection makes wonderful spikes with as 
many as 10 florets open at a time. Bagdad, 
of recent origin, produces tremendous 
spikes of smoky old-rose blooms which 
are sometimes 6 inches across. This is 
one of the best new sorts available. 
While not extremely large, Mair’s Duch- 
ess of York is outstanding in this section. 
Color, a beautiful ashy-rose, with large 
white blotch and many florets open at 
one time. Field Marshall is a dark-red 
overeast with slate, and like most of 
Mair’s, opens up plenty of blooms on a 
long spike. Of course, we should not 
forget Emile Aubrun, which still ranks 
very high. Needs plenty of water to be 
at its best as do many other fine Glads. 

Good purples are rather scarce. 
Ramesses is a wonderful thing when well- 
grown. Makes a very tall, strong plant 
with tremendous blooms of unusual form. 
Has been high priced, but now most fans 
will be able to try it as it becomes more 
plentiful. Charles Dickens still rates 
high, and Troubadour can make fine 
spikes of show quality. 


There has always been a dearth of 
good orange Glads, and I do not know 
of one really good, large-flowered, true 
orange. About the best thing which ap- 
proaches this color is Mrs. S. A. Errey. 
Some people think this is worthless be- 
cause of its bad habit of fading in the 
sun, but if they would only pick it and 
allow it to open indoors, they would be 
well rewarded. Numerous spikes gave 10 
open florets in my garden last Summer. 
The new Tangerine is said to be very 
good, but as yet I have not seen it. 
Betty Nuthall is sometimes called an 
orange, but there is really little orange 
in it. True, at a distance there is a 
slight orange effect, but not enough to 
rightfully classify the flower under that 
color. 

Of course, there are many fine Glads 
not mentioned here. To describe all the 
good ones would be next to impossible. 
It may be noted that most of those recom- 
mended are of the large-flowered or 
grandiflorus type and mostly of foreign 
origin. It is my belief that this is the 
type preferred by the majority of people, 
and most of the good Glads seem to have 
come from other countries where the hy- 
bridizers have specialized in producing 
the grandiflorus varieties. 
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Hints for the 
Amateur 


Delphinium 


Grower 


By NEWELL F. VANDERBILT, 
(Calif.) 


LL over this land of ours there has 
been renewed and intensive interest 
in garden matters, due largely to 

conditions attending the depression 
period. Let us hope this advance is 
not lessened as better times develop again. 
In this period the ranks of the amateur 
flower grower have grown by leaps and 
hounds, crowding well up into the ac- 
tivities of the more experienced folks. 
Can we not all help to hold this interest 
and quicker pave the way for those who 
will sueceed in our work? 

“Can the amateur start in plant better- 
ment work?” we are asked. Decidedly 
yes, in fact why do otherwise? Look 
over the list of the finest garden plants 
we have, and you will rarely find one that 
was not basicly started at least, in some 
amateur’s garden from which it attracted 
the attention of distributors. 

The Delphinium particularly lends 
special interest and pleasure, and may 
lead to considerable revenue to the 
amateur who elects it as a_ specialty. 
It is definitely a hardy plant, with slight 
acquaintance easily handled and eared 
for; gives longer-season bloom; has more 
desired color and beauty than any 
other perennial; and it ean be sueccess- 
fully grown in nearly all sections of 
America. But for reasons not quite clear, 
articles on this plant sometimes serve 
rather to divert the amateur’s attention 
from it than to have him elect it. In 
other words, the average expert talks 
of the Delphinium in terms of his faneiest 
types and the ones most needful of in- 
tensive care; whereas the amateur really 
has a wide choice of others, even more 
beautiful, and decidedly more resultful. 

Seed and plant stocks of the Del- 
phinium are now available most any- 
where. But what disappointments result 
from many of them! Of the two hundred 
or more native species of the plant, only 
au few have been garden adapted, and 
indiscriminate mixtures of these bring 
little satisfaction to the grower. Here in 
America the environment conditions vary 
so widely that one must somewhat select 
accordingly, and not expect any strain to 
succeed anywhere, unless more or less 
changed conditions are provided. 

Until recent years most of our Del- 
phiniums came from abroad, develop- 
ments from the D. elatum species,—a 
one-period, short-season, small-flowered, 
and small-foliaged type; and used as 
such for the purposes abroad. OD. 
chinensis in both blue and white is a 
dwarf Asiatie type, for low-growing pur- 
poses and too often confused with the 
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Delphinium,—Purple Splendour, originated by Watkin Samuel. Win- 
ner of the President’s Twelve Guinea Cup at the 1933 London Show 
of the British Delphinium Society 


tall hybrids. The Belladonna and Bel- 
lamosa strains, in sky and deep-blue re- 
spectively, come true from seed, have 
repeating bloom, and are much favored 
by florists and for mass planting. 
Nowadays, however, American growers 
want better things than the older D. 
elatum series; plants that give larger 
flowers, longer season, repeating blooms, 
and high resistanee of foliage and plant 
generally. We obtained a good start in 
these from abroad, where a number 
of world-known firms distribute them. 
Luther Burbank pioneered in a strain 
developed here, and was largely account- 
able for showing the ease of raising 
seedling plants. Mr. Barber of Oregon 
followed with aims for a basie American 
strain. Another was built up from D. 
seopolorum and the Burbank hybrids. 
Work is now under way for a D. tricorne 
lower strain. Besides these native species 
developments, there are numbers of spe- 
cialists in America and Canada now work- 
ing on the plant, each following some 
particular feature or character, or elect- 


ing to highly select and distribute the best 
strains from abroad. While we had white 
Delphiniums long ago, Mr. Barber’s name 
is famous for having launched the best 
white varieties extant. W. A. Toole of 
Wisconsin spent many years developing 
a native white species also. 

Thus the amateur of today has a wide 
range of: choice. He should decide 
whether tall, medium, or low growths are 
preferred; whether for early-summer or 
for suceession bloom; whether needing 
highly resistant plants or the average 
kind; and whether those known to suc- 
ceed in his locality should be planted; 
or whether to advance to the trying out 
of well-advertised strains. There is also 
a gratifying interest in _ planting 
the native species, such as D. elatum; 
exaltatum; scopolorum; ditto, variety ar- 
boreum; Menziezii, grandiflora;  sul- 
phureum (yellow),—all tall,—or the 
lower Chinensis, variegatum (bulbous), 
tricorne, nudicale (red), decorum, ete., 
ete. 

(Continued on page 406) 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary From the Catalogues 


BLUE-EYED MARY 


OME of us are so_ sentimental 

about the flowers which were 

favorites in grandmother’s garden 

we grow them even though they 
possess little merit as garden ornaments. 
Such a gardener is particularly fortu- 
nate when he finds an old favorite 
which adds, at the same time, a certain 
charm and beauty not obtainable in any 
other plant. Omphalodes verna (Blue- 
eyed Mary to some, and Creeping For- 
get-me-not to others) is both an old 
favorite and a thing of beauty, which 
has, unfortunately, become rare in 
gardens. 

This is a plant for partial shade in a 
woodsy soil, preferably among porous 
rocks to afford it a cool, moist root-run. 
In that kind of a situation, it will send 
out its stolons in all directions, covering 
the surface with the cool green of its 
leafage and in April sending up six- 
inch stems earrying Forget-me-not 
flowers of the loveliest blue imaginable. 
Other species of Omphalodes are more 
or less difficult to handle in the climate 
of North America, but Blue-eyed Mary 
can be enjoyed by all who ean give it 
the growing conditions mentioned or, in 
the absence of that, constant root-mois- 
ture in a well-drained soil. 


ISATIS GLAUCA 


It is not.easy to understand why 
Isatis glauca is not more generally used 
in gardens, for it possesses many of the 
qualities expected in a good plant, and 
has some features (handsome blue foli- 
age, for instance) rarely found. It is, 
too, perfectly easy to grow, asking for 
no more than a sunny spot and a fairly 
good growing medium. In my garden 
it attains a height of three feet in a 
light sandy soil and would probably do 
better in a richer mixture. The beauti- 
ful blue foliage rises in a pyramid ter- 
minating in a shower of small yellow 
flowers, in early Spring, suggestive of 
yellow Baby’s breath, and they are in 
turn followed by showy seed pods. This 
is a plant of innumerable uses in the 
garden, the glaucous foliage fitting into 
many a color scheme and its growth- 
habit making it a good accent plant 
where such features are needed. 


BLUE-CENTERED CAPE MARIGOLDS 


Among the annuals which come 
quickly into flower and continue over a 
long period, Cape Marigolds (Dimor- 
photheea) are to be numbered among 
the best. For some reason, though, the 
Aurantiaca hybrids, particularly in 
their yellow and orange forms, seem to 
have overshadowed the white ones with 
blue centers. It is the purpose of these 
notes to call attention to the latter. Two 
of these are known to me—Dimorpho- 
theea Ecklonis and D. pluvialis ringens. 
The’ first one has dark-blue-centered, 
white flowers as much as three inches in 


By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


diameter; and the other has white flow- 
ers with blue rings at the base of the 
ray petals, the rings varying much in 
width in all strains that I have grown. 
They are both good bedding plants, com- 
ing into flower quickly, and are easy to 
grow in any common garden soil in sun. 
The latter is important, for the flowers 
close up unless they have sunlight. For 
quickest results choose UD. pluvialis 
ringens, 


ASTER HYBRIDUS LUTEUS 


The plant which has commenced to 
show up in eatalogues under the name 
of Aster Hybridus Luteus is one of the 
best new things to appear in some time. 
Whether it is an Aster, or a Golden Rod, 
or something else, is not to be discussed 
now, but it can be said that it is a plant 
which you will find useful in many ways 
in the garden picture, and as a cut 
flower. The yellow flowers are small in 
size, but countless in number, and come 
in clusters on stems eighteen to twenty- 
four inches long. As others before you 
have done, you will marvel at a yellow 
Aster, a shade that never has appeared 
in hardy Asters. And after you have 
tried the plant and found its value as a 
cut flower, you will want not one but a 
dozen plants for cutting alone. I have 
found it an easy doer in a sunny border, 
where it quickly forms broad clumps 
which may be broken up into numerous 
new plants. 


A SMALL CRANE’S BILL 


Erodium chamaedryoides roseum is a 
big name for so small a plant, but one 
that means much to the lucky possessor 
of the treasure. Some plants are able 
to give us beautiful flowers for a short 
time, while others have flowers of uncer- 
tain beauty over a long period, but 
this little Crane’s-bill is so endowed that 
it can give us beautiful blossoms from 
May until October. One could hardly 
ask more of any plant. And when we 
couple these facts with its ease of ecul- 
ture, we have an almost perfect rock- 
garden plant. Although it comes to us 
from Corsica, the home of so many good 
plants that are too tender for northern 
Winters, it appears to be quite hardy, 
having stood forty degrees below zero in 
my garden last Winter. It would be 
well, however, to give it a she!tered posi- 
tion if you are north of the latitude of 
St. Louis. A spot on the south side of 
a rock in a soil that is perfectly drained 
would be an ideal- spot for it. And 
there it will form quite broad mats of 
glossy foliage over which bright pink 
Crane’s-bills with deeper colored veins, 
will shine all Summer long. 


TULIP GRISILDE 


If you have attended the New York 
flower show during the last two or three 
years, you have probably admired the 
Tulip which appears at the head of this 


paragraph. An oblong flower, creamy 
inside, changing to primrose at the cen- 
ter, with a blackish base and a splash 
of light-red on the outside of each petal, 
it makes a striking object when forced 
or grown outdoors. The flower has so 
much substance it will last longer than 
most Tulips, twelve to fifteen days 
indoors being not unusual. It is said to 
be the result of crossing one of the 
Darwins with Tulipa Kaufmanniana, 
which aecounts for its long-lasting qual- 
ity and for not a little of its beauty. 


GLORY-OF-THE-SNOW 


The rather short life of the flowers of 
Glory-of-the-snow has been the despair 
of gardeners who have depended upon 
the commonly-grown species, Chionodoxa 
Luciliae. They should take heart now, 
though, for one or two catalogues are 
offering a variety of Luciliae that is 
known as C. Tmolusii to some and C. 
Tmoli to others. Whatever the name 
may be, this variety is a distinct aequi- 
sition to the garden, adding close to two 
weeks to the Chionodoxa season. 


LARGE GAILLARDIAS 


Large size in a flower does not neces- 
sarily mean beauty in an added measure; 
on the other hand, it quite often means 
the loss of grace and charm. In the 
case of the Gaillardia, added size has 
not only not detracted from the beauty 
ot the flower but has added a distinctive- 
ness not apparent in its original forms. 
Ipswich Beauty and The King, two 
viant-flowered varieties of recent intro- 
duction, deserve the attention of every 
gaillardia lover. The latter has flowers 
five inches or more across, good culture 
producing them as wide as seven inches, 
and in a combination of a bright-crim- 
son center surrounded by a wide band 
of yellow. 


GOOD GARDEN PENTSTEMONS 


It is too late to enjoy them this year, 
of course, but while the matter is fresh 
in mind, I should like to record the faet 
that in the Moreton Gem _ strain of 
Pentstemons we have an outstanding ad- 
dition to our list of bedding plants. 
Travellers coming back from Europe tell 
us of the wonderful bedding Pentstemons 
seen there, but that does us no good, for 
they will not blossom the first year from 
seed and are too tender to go through 
a Northern Winter. In Moreton Gems 
we have a strain that will blossom the 
first year from seed and, it is said, will 
live over Winter if lightly protected. 
The plants get two to three feet high, 
each carrying the characteristic tubular 
flowers of the genus,—in this case the 
individual flower being about two inches 
long. They come in a wide range of 
pink shades, also red and lilac. They 
should be started early indoors and 
transplanted to a rich soil after the 
weather is settled. 








Rose,—Lady Alice Stanley 


ONTINUALLY we are attracted 
C by the claimed newness, novelty, 

or advantage, of skirts or roses or 
automobiles or neckties. Sometimes we 
get away from goodness, dependability, 
quality, in this not always successful 
search for the “last word.” 

One day in the past Summer I turned 
aside from the open road to see the 
beautiful little municipal rose-garden in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Naturally, it 
was full of attraction for me, because 
I believe in municipal rose-gardens, and 
I could see by the way in which people 
looked at these Roses that they were 
doing their beneficent work. What 
struck me hardest, however, was a solid 
bed of Lady Alice Stanley, a fine large, 
double, open, flesh-pink Rose, with a 
very pleasant coral-rose shading on the 
under side of the petals. Now this is 
an Irish Rose which came to us in 1909, 
was promptly liked, and then dropped. 
Yet no pink Rose in this garden was as 
good as Lady Alice Stanley. 


Some years ago, that wonderful rose 
hybridizer, E. Gurney Hill, aiming, as 
he always did, for greenhouse quality 
(which means large flowers of enduring 
character, with long thornless stems, 
produced on plants that don’t know how 
to go out of bloom), sent out a Rose 
which he called Gaiety, because it varied 
so brightly and gaily from the orange of 
its buds to the lovely open pink and 
ecru of its many petals. It did not 
“eatch on” seriously, however, for green- 
house purposes. Quite accidentally it 
slipped into the garden, but did not 
receive there the attention it merited. It 
is therefore not recognized as a Rose of 
real importance, though it has been eight 
years on the market. 


Now Gaiety has proved to be a lovely 
garden Rose. It will do particularly 
well in shade. It survived unharmed the 
vicious February of 1934. Anyone who 
eares for really good Roses ought to see 
it. 


A very careful Danish hybridizer, D. 
T. Poulsen, sends out from Copenhagen 
some extremely. interesting Roses. Just 
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Overlooked Roses 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


why Kirsten Poulsen (called a polyan- 
tha, although it grows to above tive feet 
in height) has not been recognized at its 
true value, I do not know. It was sent 
out ten years ago, and it took prizes in 
London. It has many large, single, open 
flowers of bright-searlet, borne in clus- 
ters on long stems. Its foliage is un- 
usually good, and the habit of the plant 
makes it an excellent shrub, on which 
can be seen gleams of scarlet the whole 
season through, after the usual June ex- 
plosion of joy. It stands for shade, and 
was not bothered at all by the bad 
Winter. 


It was in 1916, I think, that I brought 
in from France the Rose Ghislaine de 
Feligonde, a Multiflora Climber which 
promised to have yellow flowers, and 
which does have lovely bright-yellow 
buds, opening into flowers that are yel- 
low on a cloudy day or early in the 
morning. The terrible name _ probably 
has held it back, though anybody who 
will say it over two or three times will 
find that it comes as easily on the tongue 
as any other euphonious name. Now 
this Multiflora Climber, in addition to 
being hardy, has the pleasant habit of 
blooming on the new shoots of the 
season, so that this year at Breeze Hill, 
following the tremendous covering of 
dainty blooms it began with, it has been 
keeping on with blecoms on the strong 
young shoots. It makes a grand pillar, 
and is a good Rosz 


Others among tie light-colored or 
white Climbers are worth attention. One 
of the Roses introduced by the American 
Rose Society, as produced by the late 
Dr. W. Van Fleet, was Glenn Dale, 


which is blamed with being a hybrid 
between Rosa wichuraiana and the old 
yellow Tea Rose, Isabella Sprunt. This 
Rose, which blooms about the same time 
as Silver Moon, seems to be second only, 
as a White Pillar, to another overlooked 
white Rose, Purity. Its buds suggest the 
Isabella Sprunt parentage, while the 
pure-white open flowers, better than two 
inches through, with beautifully incurved 
petals, last through a long season. 


Later than Glenn Dale or Purity or 
Silver Moon, is another overlooked gem, 
Mrs. M. H. Walsh. The fine old hybri- 
dizer who lived at Woods Hole and gave 
us so many superior and “different” 
hardy Climbing Roses, must have 
thought well of this Rose, because he 
named it for his wife. When I first saw 
it at a New York flower show, it was 
literally a cascade of pure-white flowers 
about the same general shape as Lady 
Gay, and in just as heavy clusters as 
that standard variety. 

This Rose, if it could do as it pleased, 
would ramble or trail, and I think it 
might well be trained over a hedge or a 
bank. At Breeze Hill, I have forced it 
to climb, and while it is reluctant to do 
this, the result late in the season is 
utterly charming. It has withstood all 
the frost attacks. 


I was one of those who shouted the 
glories of Climbing American Beauty 
when that charming Rose was sent out 
in 1909 by its Pennsylvania originators. 
It deserved all the honors it received, 
and is yet a very lovely deep-pink or 
light-erimson, fragrant Rose. Alas, and 
alas again! as one lady put it, “it holds 
its dead,” so that the blossoms two or 
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three days old show their sour brown 
petals amid the opening buds. Now 
Zephirine Drouhin, very much older 
(sent out as a Bourbon in 1868 by the 
French grower, Bizot), has certainly had 
time enough to become well-known, but 
very few folks know that it is exactly 
the Rose to take the place of Climbing 
American Beauty. It has deep rose-pink 
flowers, large, semi-double, lasting, de- 
lightfully fragrant, and extending over 
a long season, with a tendency once in a 
while to recur. It does not “hold its 
dead,” but drops its petals cleanly as 
the flowers mature. The growth is 
sufficiently vigorous and the foliage 
handsome, and there is the additional 
merit that this delightful old Rose is 
thornless. 

Zephirine Drouhin has a sport, sent 
out in 1919 by the Irish firm of Alex. 
Dickson & Sons under the name of 
Kathleen Harrop. It is just the same as 
its fine parent, but with flowers of soft 
shell-pink. To plant the two together 
is to assure oneself many weeks of con- 
tinuing unique beauty. 

In my search for Roses that would be 
free from the bothers of Climbing 
American Beauty, I found another gem 
in Bess Lovett. It is entirely hardy, 
with very-double flowers more than two 
inches in diameter. It is a wee bit deeper 
in shade than Zephirine Drouhin, but 
does not jar with that variety, so that 
the two may be planted close together 
with satisfactory results. 

Then Alida Lovett, which is a full 
sister to Bess, comes into the picture as 
carrying very large and double light- 
pink flowers that to me are more pleas- 
ing than the other light pink Rose of 
commerce, Christine Wright. 


On one of those days which caused 
some careless poet to inquire “What is 
so rare as a day in June?” I and other 
rose cranks forgathered with Captain 
George C. Thomas at his home in Chest- 
nut Hill, Pennsylvania, there to join in 
christening a Rose for his rose preceptor 
and lifelong friend, Dr. Robert’ Huey. 
The new Rose was named “Dr. Huey” 
because there was already a “Dr. Robert 
Huey” well on the books. 

Dr. Huey has remained unique. It 
produces, fairly early in the rose season, 
a great covering of two-inch semi-double 
flowers of great brilliancy, even though 
they are described as being “dark crim- 
son-maroon.” It is the darkest of de- 
pendable Hardy Climbing Roses, save 
the searcely-known Australian, larger 
and sweeter-flowered Countess of Strad- 
broke. The flowers of Dr. Huey last long 
and fade slowly to a blaekish or brownish 
maroon, not at any time offensive. For 
full three weeks or longer, the Dr. Huey 
plants at Breeze Hill are objects of great 
beauty. The color quality is high, because 
this Rose can stand proximity to Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber without creating pain. It 
is one of the best of the overlooked Roses. 


Theoretically we are all fond of Moss 
Roses, though practically we do not try 
to have them. That fine French grower, 
Barbier, produced more than twenty years 
ago a hybrid between Rosa wichuraiana 
and the Salet Rose which he properly 
called Wichmoss. It has a climbing habit 
and is at its best on a four-foot hedge, 






























































Rose,—Ghislaine de Feligonde 


which it will cover the season through 
with dark-green leathery foliage that has 
a tendency to mildew. Its growth is vigor- 
ous, and in May and June it produces its 
pleasing crop of pale blush-pink blooms, 
fading white, but carrying a charming 
and distinet moss which justifies the name. 

I said something about mildew for this 
Rose. “Forewarned is forearmed,” and 
anyone who wants to have it, can have it 
despite the mildew, by the same proper 
attention that at Breeze Hill makes mil- 
dew entirely negligible. In fact, mildew 
and black-spot are a good bit like tuber- 
eulosis and diphtheria under modern 
medical practice, which checks either so 
promptly at the slightest evidence that the 
danger is diminished. 


I have mentioned just a few of the 
overlooked Roses. There are hundreds 
more, and I think if we should have a ten- 
year moratorium on new Roses, we would 
have a grand time developing the beauty 
of the overlooked Roses! 


Eight Months’ Bloom from Zinnias 


‘Two years ago next January, I tried 
an experiment with some Zinnias. 
The results may be of more than passing 
interest to those of your readers who 


start their own annuals or perennials in- 
doors from seed. 

Contrary to the advice of my garden 
friends, I planted some Zinnias on New 
Year’s Day, in a flat in a sunny south 
window. The seeds (from a 10¢ packet 
of California Giants) were sown in a 
50-50 mixture of peat moss and garden 
loam. By April 1st, I had small-sized 
blooms (about 2” in diameter) and from 
then until the middle-of May, the Zinnia 
proved itself to be a good bloomer indoors. 

When they were transferred to the 
annual garden and perennial border, they 
hardly ceased blooming and produced 
beautiful blooms from then until frost— 
blossoms that averaged from 5” to 7”, 
and on fine bushy plants 3 to 4 feet tall. 


This season, I started my seeds even 
earlier (in December) and my former 
success was repeated. Not only are they 
the finest Zinnias the writer has ever 
grown, but inasmuch as they were in 
bloom when put out in the garden, it was 
possible to make up desired color combi- 
nations—all from one packet of mixed 
colors. 

If you start seeds indoors and want a 
real thrill, plant some Zinnias before 
Christmas and you will be repaid with 
blooms from April until frost. 


T. F. Braman, (Ohio) 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“I am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“IT would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COwPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 





The Cooper Plan 


The Necessity of Maintaining a Reserve 


Frey nations, business enterprises, and individuals 
must all have a reserve, to be sure of maintaining 
a healthful existence, and as a safeguard against com- 
plete annihilation as an enterprise. Admitting this fact, 
how may a reserve be built up and maintained? 

Few individuals understand the function of a reserve, 
and fewer still make any serious attempt to maintain a 
reserve. The effect of this attitude of mind is seen in 
the great tendency of the times toward insuring of all 
sorts of activities against loss. With a suitable reserve 
the individual need not worry about outside assistance, 
nor need he worry about his own success or failure. 

There are various ways of maintaining a reserve, but 
the best-known and most-logical is the savings bank 
account. The savings banks have been a bulwark of 
solidity during the depression, and they have weathered 
the storm in a way which deserves much praise. 

Many of those who have built up a reserve during 
their more prosperous years have been able to adopt THE 
Coorer PLAN as outlined in these columns from month to 
month. To adopt the PLAN, the individual must have 
accumulated some sort of a fund or reserve during the 
time he was profitably employed. When employment 
fails, the reserve can then be invested in establishing the 
individual with THe Cooper PLAN. Right here we strike 
another phase of the business problem in that it is not 
advisable to invest all these life savings in establishing 
the individual or family with THe Cooper PLAN. A eer- 
tain part of the savings should be set aside as a reserve 
fund; nothing better than a savings bank account. 

Admitting the necessity of a reserve, it is suggested 
that many people know nothing about a reserve and 
never had one, and do not understand just what a reserve 
fund means; all such should immediately study the sub- 
ject with a view of applying it to their own case. It is 
possible for any individual or enterprise to establish a 
reserve from current earnings, be these earnings ever so 
small. With small earnings necessarily the reserve fund 
must be small, but it should be there in some form. The 
individual or enterprise which does not set aside a reserve 
fund may be said to be in a dangerous position. 

It has always been difficult for this Editor to under- 
stand why it is, that as the income of the individual 
increases, instead of increasing the reserve fund at least 
proportionately, most individuals figure out how they are 
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to spend this increased income in the purchase of luxuries 
or in living in a more extravagant way. This has been 


fostered by the vast number of sales people who encourage 


the spending of money in all sorts of ways, many of which 
are not only unnecessary, but worthless, or even worse 
than that. It may be stated as a general fact that most 
people live up to their income or a little beyond, and 
when any sort of misfortune occurs; loss of employment, 
sickness, or any unsual happening which reduces their 
earning capacity or creates increased expenditures; they 
become bankrupt, and a burden to their friends, or to 
their community, or to society in general. What more 
need be said in favor of a reserve fund for the individual ? 

When things are prosperous, times are booming, and a 
big income is available, little thought is given by the 
individual to the future and its possibilities. There is 
nothing quite so discouraging as the loss of income. This 
fact should be kept continually in mind, and the desira- 
bility (and in fact the necessity), of a reserve will in 
this way be appreciated, and the individual will take 
action accordingly. 

In discussing this question of building and maintain- 
ing a reserve, it may be said that those who adopt THE 
CooreR PLAN must of necessity have sufficient to estab- 
lish themselves under the PLAN, and they must also pro- 
vide a reserve to enable them to tide over the difficulties 
of becoming established in a new location and in a new 
field of activity. This statement applies equally as well 
to most any human activity. 

Keep this question of a reserve continually in mind, 
friends, and it may benefit you exceedingly in the days 
and years to come. 


Plant Life In Cold Storage 
Seeder to the cold storing of Gladiolus bulbs 


in Florida for a few weeks prior to planting in the 
Fall for early bloom for shipment North, has stirred up 
reminiscences in the mind of the Editor which go back 
to his 25 years or more of experience in the operation 
and construction of cold storage plants for a great 
variety of purposes. 

The reference above did not explain why the bulbs 
were put into cold storage, but most people would take 
it that the cold storing of bulbs is perhaps a necessity 
to keep them from rotting or sprouting. Cold storage 
serves to produce other influences than to prevent dete- 
rioration. It has the effect of producing a rest period 
for many things, and a few weeks in cold storage may 
be equivalent to a much longer time outside of storage, 
in producing a maturing of Gladiolus bulbs for instance, 
and putting them in best condition for quick growth 
when again planted in the soil. It is well-known among 
those who have employed cold storage in connection with 
plant life, that when anything is stored for a term, it 
seems much easier to force it into growth or into bloom 
than had it not been in cold storage. 

Many of our northern flowers require low tempera- 
tures during their resting period, for successful growth 
and bloom, and in the South this may be produced arti- 
ficially by cold storage, although I am not aware that 
it has as yet been done to any considerable extent. The 
storage of Gladiolus bulbs as above mentioned shows one 
of the possibilities. It may be explained further that 
cold storage not only has the effect of maturing the 
growth so that a shorter time between digging and plant- 
ing can be employed, but incidentally, plant life in eold 
storage does not dry out and lose vitality as it does 
when stored without refrigeration. 

This subject is discussed here to explain the action 
of cold storage and low temperatures on plant life in a 
brief way so that those interested may make note. 
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A Personal Hospital Experience 
“The Milk of Human Kindness” 


oe eee se are conducted to succor the wounded, 
relieve pain, and heal the sick. Hospitals do much 
more than this; they furnish the best of fields for the study 
of human nature; sometimes it is human nature at its 
worst, but much more often it is human nature at its 
very best. 

Some months back this Editor was informed that he 
should be booked for a two weeks’ stay in a hospital, for 
the purpose of undergoing an operation of the removal 
of a cataract from his right eye. The old Editor demurred, 
but the eye man stood firm. How could this old 
Editor with his driving nervous temperament undergo 
a two weeks’ incarceration in a hospital? It certainly 
looked tough, but plenty of time to prepare the mind for 
the ordeal, made the experience one of delight and satis- 
faction rather than a term of pain and prison. 

Having prepared my mind for the experience, I went 
into the institution with the intention of obeying orders 
like a good soldier, of making as little trouble as possible, 
and with the idea of showing appreciation for service 
rendered. Doubtless in common with many others with 
no previous hospital experience, I had not thought much 
about hospitals in particular, and had never shown any 
special appreciation of the valuable service they render 
humanity. So this little sketch is one of appreciation 
as well as explanation, and as a word of advice to those 
who may be called upon to become hospital patients for 
the first time. 

A hospital is a very difficult institution to conduct on 
a business basis. Indeed, it may be said that as a busi- 
ness proposition it is an impossibility. Not only is a 
hospital essentially a hotel with all the complications 
thereof; but the medical and surgical details are even 
more difficult. The fact that hospitals, from a business 
standpoint, are continually ‘‘in the red,’’ in no way 
reflects on their management. 

From the time I was set down on the curb in front of 
the hospital, until discharged, I can express nothing but 
praise and appreciation for the treatment received at the 
hands of the hospital people with whom I came in contact ; 
the doctors, the nurses, and all, not only render service, 
but they give encouragement and assistance. Even the 
patients are glad to help others with words of sympathy 
and hope. 

So, friends, if a hospital experience awaits you, prepare 
your mind for it, and you may get as much as I did out 
of the experience. Going into the institution with the 
thought that I was there for a definite purpose and that 
I would do my very best to assist those who were there 
to serve me, it was a, very easy matter to become a part 
of the hospital. 

So when it was reported to me, while still in the hos- 
pital, that the hospital folks were all in love with the old 
Editor, I did not think it strange; because was I not 
also in love with each and every one of them? 


Give Us Your Ideas 


HE Editor is always pleased when a reader writes his 
ideas on any of the subjects treated in THE FLOWER 
GROWER, whether such ideas are favorable or unfavorable. 
Many times readers can throw light on a subject with 
which they may have had special and unusual experience, 
and in that case they should feel under obligation to give 
the benefit of this unusual experience to others who may 
have encountered the same problem. Experience is the 
best of teachers, and a record of actual facts and results, 
with comments or suggestions, may be of untold value to 
some person struggling with a similar difficulty. 
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In this connection it should be understood by those 
who would write, that good penmanship and correct Eng- 
lish are of little consequence as compared to the telling 
of helpful facts and the recording of experience. The 
Editor or his helpers can patch up any irregularity of 
expression, and it is only necessary that we should have 
the details so that we can put ourselves in place of the 
person writing the description. Write as you would talk, 
and do not omit the essentials. 

So, friends, the Editor invites you to tell your story in 
your own way and for the benefit of other readers. Meth- 
ods which have proven successful, and ideas on improved 
methods generally, are especially desirable. 


Add Small Fruits to the Home Garden 
Digger almost without exception, should 


grow something in the way of small fruits in the 
home garden. There are few places that cannot have 
a few bushes of currants or gooseberries. Currants 
especially, if for no other purpose than jelly-making, 
should have a place in every garden. 

Besides, small fruits are really ornamental to the 
garden when used for hedges or in the border, and can 
thus serve a double purpose to the gardener who wishes 
utility along with his ornamental plants. 

The small fruits that are hardy in most of the North 
Temperate Zone, are Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, 
and Strawberries. Blackberries and Dewberries are 
possible in many places, but especially adapted to the 
warmer and more sheltered sections. 

These are days when we should consider the practical 
along with the aesthetical and ornamental. Indeed, 
some gardeners make much of small fruits in econnec- 
tion with their plan of planting, and no garden is quite 
complete without fruit, and the small fruits bear so 
quickly after planting that they are especially to be 
recommended. 


Nature Cuts Crop Production 


J HILE various human agencies have been attempt- 
ing to curtail crop production by one method or 
another, nature has not been idle. Reports indi- 
cate a very heavy frost damage, not only throughout the 
East, where the low-temperature Winter made new 
records almost everywhere, but also on the Pacific Coast 
where mild weather was enjoyed during the greater part 
of the Winter, but which experienced chilling weather 
after growth had started in the Spring. 

As I have pointed out before, the idea of controlling 
erop production artificially, by restricting the amount 
planted or by destroying a part of the crop either in the 
preliminary stages or when actually harvested, is wrong 
from any standpoint. It is contrary to nature, contrary 
to good business, and the mere idea of destruction of any- 
thing which has been produced, is abhorrent to the 
thoughtful and the far-seeing mind. This does not con- 
sider the inability of the poor weak human mind to say 
whether too much is being produced. 

This note is to call attention to the fact that nature has 
her own way of taking care of these things, and her way 
is altogether more efficient than any of the human agen- 
cies which have so far been devised. 

It really seems strange to me, to consider a group of 
men getting together and figuring out how they ean benefit 
themselves by attempting some sort of control. Such 
measures can only be successful temporarily, if at all; and 
when artificial control is attempted, it introduces an ele- 
ment of unfairness into the situation which is demoraliz- 
ing to those who employ such control. 

A very broad and deep subject, friends, and worthy 
of your careful attention and continuous study. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


OW fascinating to watch the crea- 
H tures of the air in their daily 

routine. Especially interesting; 
the bird building its seasonal home. Each 
variety has its own peculiarly character- 
istic type of nest, and as many are the 
variations in the size, shape and color of 
the eggs that are laid therein. What de- 
votion to duty is apparent in the parent 
birds’ care of the young, in the feeding of 
the nestlings, in the anxiety for their 
safety as the time has approached when 
they must be taught self-dependence. All 
is done by rule. There is no deviation 
from program or standard; none are 
neglected, none are coddled; none are 
richer, none are poorer. It is only man 
who sets up social distinction. It was 
only man who selected the curse at Eden. 


I delight in attending Nature’s Movies. 
I love to sit and watch the ever-changing 
panorama—the alternating effects of sun 
and shadow, the changing cloud forms, 
the flying birds, the flitting butterflies, 
the industrious bees working on the clover, 
the spectacular dash and poise of the 
diminutive humming birds and gauzy 
winged dragon flies, the glorious setting 
of the fast bedimming sun and the sen- 
sational rising of the full moon. What 
unexcelled beauty, what stately grandeur, 
what wholesome diversion, what mar- 
velous revelation! And the only cost is 
appreciation. 


The forces of creative power work 
silently. It is the destructive explosion 
that makes the big noise. The deep, wide 
Tiver moves on noiselessly; it is the 
shallow ripple we hear as we approach the 
stream. No one ever heard a sunrise or 
a daybreak; they come on _ steadily, 
silently, surely. Nature learned to per- 
form her creative work in silence before 
there were human ears to hear. The seed 
of tree or flower germinates, the bud ex- 
pands, the bloom bursts forth without 
ostentatious pomp or noisy proclamation. 


When the enemy’s artillery could not 
stop Napoleon in his mad ambition to 
conquer the Russians, the silently-falling 
snowflake accomplished what the noisy 
cannon failed to do. ) 


Even as Nature abhors a vacuum, so 
does she demonstrate her aversion to 
quiescence. Throughout the entirety of 
her vast realm from the solar systems of 
the remotest galaxies to the dancing, 
whirling electrons that make up the 
tiniest atom, her very law is motion and 
progress—perpetual transition, eternal 
action. Like the itinerant hobo, she may 
not always know or care where she is 
going, but she is on her way! Watch the 
tendrils on a Sweet Pea vine, see how 
they reach out blindly and feel for some- 
thing they hope may be there to cling 
to; or the bean vine swaying around ’till 
it hits the waiting pole, which it grasps 
and begins its upward spiral climb. In 
Nature there is always progress, always 
change, always effort to accomplish some 
purpose or end, whether it be reproduc- 
tion of the new or disintegeration of the 
old, but of the expenditure of energy 
there must at no time be cessation. 


THE GuaD PHILOSOPHER 
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Autumn in Oregon Gardens 


By CAROLINE JURGEN, (Oregon) 


HEN the haze is still in the air 

and Indian Summer is at its 

height, Oregon gardeners will 
sharpen up their shovels and spades. For 
Autumn in Oregon, is planting time. The 
last fifteen days of October and very 
nearly all of November is the starting 
time for Oregon’s next spring and sum- 
mer gardens. 

Tulips are sure to be planted. Among 
the lovely Tulips which will be added to 
Oregon gardens this Fall, will un- 
doubtedly be Cardinal Manning, a mauve- 
lavender; the white Lady Boreel; the two 
bronzes, Brocade and Bronze Queen; the 
reds, Pride of Haarlem and Carmoisi 
Brilliant ; the lavender Valentin ; and pink 
and rose Fortuna, Heloise, and Marvel. 

Each Fall more Narcissuses are planted 
in Oregon. King Alfreds, which are so 
lovely here in March, will be planted, and 
Planted, and PLANTED! But likely, 
place will also be found for some Em- 
perors, Madame de Graffs, Van Waverin’s 
Giants, Golden Spurs, Sir Watkins, and 
White Ladies. Narcissuses grow every- 
where in Oregon, and are particularly 
found in shrubbery borders. Where one 
has a bit of woodland, groups of the 
Poeticus and the Golden Spur are often 
planted for naturalization. 

The Rose Bed is sure to be lengthened 
or widened, whichever space allows, for 
never an Autumn passes in Oregon that a 
true gardener does not add a Rose or 
two that has not previously been found 
on his premises. Judging from the “ohs 
and ahs” expressed at the June Rose 
Show at Portland, at least some growers 
will order the long-budded, two-toned 
Edith Nellie Perkins; the most exquisite 
Autumn; the yellow Margaret Stewart; 
the two-toned Betty Uprichard; the soft- 
pink Dame Edith Helen; the saffron- 
yellow Duchess of Wellington; the yel- 
low and copper Independence Day; the 
deep-yellow Joanna Hill (which, by the 
way, is a grand Rose to bloom) ; the two 
reds, Etoile de Hollande and E. G. Hill; 
the clear-yellow Mrs. E. P. Thom, and the 
ever-popular Talisman and Lulu. 

Undoubtedly the red Sunset Lily, so 
beautiful in commercial gardens this past 
Summer, will find its way into many a 
garden. Care will be taken to set the 
Sunset Lily bulb in a well-drained loca- 
tion, at a depth of eight or nine inches. 

Besides the Sunset Lily, I am sure 
some Oregon gardeners will be planting 
the very fragrant yellow Parryi, the 
orange-red Umbellatum, and the well- 
known Regale. 

Some new introductions of the Day 
Lily (Hemerocallis) will also be added 
to gardens this Fall. These may include 
the orange Harvest Moon, the deep-yel- 
low Bay State, and the most delightful 
Mikado. The Day Lilies will be given a 
fairly rich soil and partial shade. 

Autumn gardening in Oregon will also 
include the planting of Trees and Shrubs. 
The Silver Birches and the Tulip Trees, 
which so many Oregonians remember from 
their native states, are being seen every- 
where here now. The Tulip Tree gives 
unusual satisfaction in Western Oregon 


gardens. The Linden and the Sycamore 
may also be added for shade. Perhaps a 
Beauty Bush or an Abelia will be planted 
where a not-too-large shrub is needed. A 
Honeysuckle vine, the new everbloom- 
ing orange one, Lonicera Sempervirens 
Magnifica, or the old standby, Hall’s 
Honeysuckle, will be planted for frag- 
rance. A red-flowering Dogwood (Cornus 
Florida Rubra), a Cornelian-Cherry, or a 
Nanking Cherry (Prunus Tomentosa), 
may find their way into many gardens. 
Holly, one of Oregon’s commercial crops, 
does very well in the private garden; and 
Berberis Darwini, with its _holly-like 
foliage, is fast becoming known. 


Shrubs in the Home Grounds 


[BUTaIA LEMOINEI is one of my 
favorite shrubs. It is low-growing 
and does not sprout up, but one can 
propagate by laying down a branch in 
soil and putting a stone on to keep soil 
moist. In time, the old shrub may get 
too large; then it can be dug up and 
divided by sawing through the root. The 
creamy-white clusters of bloom on a long 
branch are pleasing for bouquets. 

There are other shrubs which sprout 
up too freely, so it is best to dig them 
up when small and set elsewhere. Dig 
the old one up if too large. I am doing 
that now, and my shrubs are always 
charming. I remove Myrtle and Ivy 
that covers the ground and gets to be a 
nuisance if left to take moisture that 
the shrubs need. 

A few annuals can be planted among 
the shrubs to bloom when the shrubs are 
not in bloom. I have a few Iris among 
them, but will remove most of them as 
they increase too freely. By just leaving 
a small plant, the foliage is pleasing and 
will be sufficient for bloom next Spring. 

The Pink Locust is in bloom now 
(June 12) and after many years has 
sent out some sprouts, so I set them near 
the house where I can see them. I tried 
buying some several years ago, but they 
did not have any roots and did not live. 


Mrs. H. E. Itirr, (Kans.) 


Tune In On Nature 


(Answers will be found at end of “Wayside 
Ramblings” Department) 
1. Do we get a pound of ice from a 
pound of water? 
How do the bees carry the liquid 
nectar from blossoms to the hive? 
About what number of bees are in 
one hive or swarm? 
Of what is fireproof asbestos made? 
What ore has richest radium content? 
Is it necessary for the whale to come 
to the ocean’s surface to breathe? 
Can a fish breathe beneath the water? 
Is the San José Scale a fungus growth 
or a parasite? 
Why is it that cucumbers and squash 
have so many blossoms in proportion 
to the number of fruits produced? 
Which of the following trees are 
hardwood and which are soft: Oak, 
Ash, Sugar Maple, Black Walnut, 
Silver Leaf Maple, Bow Elder? 
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Hardy 


Hybrid 
Lilies 


OW that the Lily is enjoying a 
well-merited degree of popular- 
ity, attention is being drawn to 
the hybridization of this most 

interesting genus, and although resulting 
mostly in failures to produce anything 
better than nature has already provided, 
we have been favored with some excel- 
lent hybrids which has been accom- 
plished through the selection of species 
that have good stamina and that are near 
akin to each other. This was evidenced 
during the Lily conference in London 
in 1935 in which it was my good fortune 
to participate. The Hybrid Lilies that 
were most noticeable belonged to the 
group consisting of L. Davidi, L. Will- 
mottiae, L. Maximowiczi, and Tigrinum, 
an outstanding progeny being in L. Max- 
will, but it was apparent that the great- 
est of all on exhibition was the natural 
hybrid L. Testaceum which came into ex- 
istence without human agency but which 
in recent years has been successfully 
produced by crossing L. Candidum with 
L. Chalecedonicum. Our attention is now 
focused on some natural hybrids of our 
native American Lilies. 


LILIUM .CHINOOKI 


An attractive contribution to the Lilium 
family appears in L. Chinooki, the Sun- 
set Lily which is supposedly a natural 
cross between L. Pardalinum and L. 
Humboldti, the blending of the two par- 
ents resulting in a more vigorous stamina 
than appears in either. Although we do 
not expect Lilies coming from the Pacific 
slope to develop the strong constitution 
that they enjoy in their native habitat, 
we find that the Chinooki grown in the 
East has far surpassed our fondest 
hopes and will no doubt be classed as one 
of our most popular and dependable 
Lilies. 

A situation that is partially shady or 
one in the full sunshine is equally favored 
by this Lily, providing that perfect drain- 
age is assured. One may expect two or 
more growths of 4 to 5 ft., the second 
year after planting; and when fully 
established they have been known to 
exceed 10 ft. in height, with as many as 
40 blooms to the stalk which is sur- 
mounted with whorls of long, dark, rich- 
green leaves. 

In describing this marvelous Lily, Mr. 
J. D. Drake of the Drake Bros. Studios, 
Silverton, Oregon, who is a lily enthusiast 
and who kindly furnished the photo- 
graph in this issue, writes me as follows: 
“The Sunset Lily is the most beautiful 
and gorgeous I have ever seen of the re- 
flexed-petal type. It is of easy cultiva- 
tion, is extremely hardy and of robust 
constitution. It is the peer of reds and 
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closely resembles the L. Pardalinum in 
growth and color of bloom, only much 
larger in every respect and more vivid 
in coloring, ranging from yellow-orange 
center to deep scarlet-red at tips of 
petals, turning darker with age and be- 
ing heavily splotched with dark-brown 
towards the center. Anthers are long 
and orange-brown in color. The blooms 
last a long time and are not over 
fragrant.” 

So much for the Sunset Lily; but I 
have just received a pamphlet written by 
David Griffiths, senior horticulturist of 
the U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry, de- 
scribing in great detail, with color illus- 
trations, hybrid Lilies of apparently the 
same origin as the above and for lack of 
a better name I will designate them as 


THE DR. GRIFFITHS’ HYBRIDS 


The only apparent addition to the 
ancestry of these beautiful hybrids is the 
introduction of L. Parryi; yet, out of a 
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The Gorgeous Sunset Lilies 


Photo by Drake Bros. Studio 
Silverton, Oregon 


few bulbs of the Sunset Lily that I 
planted for trial last Fall there recently 
appeared in bloom one that closely re- 
sembles L. Peter Puget of this group 
which Dr. Griffiths claims is L. Parda- 
linum X L. Parryi. As the latter parent 
is somewhat capricious in its habits in 
the East, I feel disposed to favor those 
of L. Pardalinum X L. Humboldti 
parentage. To those desiring more in- 
formation regarding this group I would 
advise writing to The Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., enclosing 
20 cents for a copy of U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Circular No. 299. 
While the Sunset Lily is base-rooting, 
some of the hybrids in the Dr. Griffiths 
group show a decided tendency to pro- 
duce stem roots as well as base ones. 


I would advise in the East to plant 
the bulbs of all of these Lilies mentioned 
about 5 inches deep from the top of the 
bulb up and inserting same in a base of 
sand. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


“Marry in September’s shine, your living will 
be rich and fine.” 


YOUR FLORASCOPE 


Virgo—August 23 to September 23. Mutable 
Earthy sign. 
WORMS «is. <:<0:0 DOORS oo 5 4. 65.< 6008 Material 
Element..... Se re Body 
DaOWe?.. cccce errr re Carbon 
Jewel.......Jasper, Hyacinth 

(a violet color)....Phlegmatic 

3 | OS a | er Sweet 


IRGO rules the abdominal and um- 
bilical regions, bowels, intestines, 
and part of spine. Mercury rules 

the brain and mind, is changeable and 
variable. Also governs the nervous system, 
lungs, tongue, speech, hand, arms, mouth, 
and hair. Virgo people are attracted to 
people born under Earthy or Watery 
Signs. They need foods rich in Potas- 
sium, as Dandelions, Cress, Sage, Dill, 
»arsley, and most fruits. The herbs rich 
in Potassium are Colt’s-foot, Eyebright, 
Sweet Flag, Primrose, Sanicle, Confrey, 
the bark of Birch and Oak, leaves of Wal- 
nut. Plants under Mercury are Azaleas, 
Caraway, Dill, Elecampane, Endive, 
Ferns, Lavender, Lily-of-the-Valley, Mar- 
joram, Mulberry, Myrtle, Parsley, Pelli- 
tory of the wall, Seabiosa, Valerian. 

Virgo is a good sign for flowers. People 
under this sign are scientifically inclined, 
so should make the best of scientific land- 
seape gardeners or scientific farmers. 
They are as a rule persistent and not 
easily discouraged. 


Poppy, in the language of flowers, 
means “Consolation.” Dreaming of it, 
“Fantastic romance.” Screen stars born 
in August, under the sign, are Helen 
Kane, Charles Rogers, Charles Farrell, 
Sylvia Sidney, Ann Harding, Anita Page, 
Norma Shearer. Ann Harding is devoted 
to gardening and teaches her small 
daughter a love of flowers and nature. 
Her grounds, being hilly, favor a rock 
gardening scheme. In it she grows Sweet 
Alyssum, Daisies, Violets, Lilies, Mignon- 
ette, Nasturtiums; while her favorite 
flower is the Daisy. 


Anita Page has a prim garden laid out 
in orderly fashion with pergolas, arched 
lattices, and a charming wall fountain. 
Her favorite is Lily-of-the-Valley, and she 
grows many of them. Norma Shearer has 
a rather conventional and formal garden, 
with a lovely arbor where tea is often 
served amid the spicy fragrance of Car- 
nations, Stocks, and other flowers. Norma 
favors the exotic Camellia, though she 
grows none herself. You remember that 
the heroine of that famous novel by 
Dumas, never appeared without wearing 
or carrying a bouquet of Camellias. 


In Japan, where the Camellia is at its 
best, it might almost be called “The Four 
Seasons Flower.” It blooms most of the 
time from November to March. Its pink, 
red, and white waxy blossoms are very 
welcome in the cheerless months of De- 
cember and January especially. 


September lucky days are 4, 8, 9, 17, 
18, 23. Among the Indians it is known 


as Great Corn Moon; also Harvest Moon. 





The juice of the Oxalis which contains 
salts of oxalic acid is applied externally 
to remove warts. 


In India the Papaw is used for many 
purposes. The oblong yellow fruit is 
eaten raw when ripe, or otherwise boiled 
and eaten as a vegetable. The juice of 
the unripe fruit contains a peptonizing 
property. This principle resides also in 
other parts of the plant, as meat wrapped 
in the leaves or suspended from the 
branches become tender. Also animals 
feeding on it have tender flesh. The milky 
juice is said to have a solvent effect upon 
the circulatory blood. Juice of the fruit- 
pulp is used to remove freckles. The 
leaves are saponaceous. 


In the Orient, where Orchids abound 
the mdst plentifully, the entire Orchid 
mixed with oil is used in skin diseases. 
The juice of the leaves is an external skin 
remedy. Also in diarrhea and dysentery, 
the flowers are used as a pectoral. 


Equal parts olive oil and oil of Rose- 
mary make an excellent liniment for 
cramps. Oil of Southernwood and olive 
oil combined, promote growth of hair. 
Ditto the Rosemary, although this is said 
to turn hair grey by continued use, even 
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if good to make it grow. Impregnate 


your olive oil with any herb by chopping 


the latter fine and putting it in a bottle 
almost full of oil. Stand in sun several 


days. Simple way of making fine lini- 
ment. If you want it good and strong, 


after two days remove herbs, squeeze out, 
and put in fresh herbs. Repeat five or 
six times. Cut up Wormwood fine, fill a 
wide-necked bottle and pour over acetic 
acid or vinegar. The longer it stands the 


better. Fine to apply on sore throat, ex- 
ternally, or to strengthen the back. 
DAY. OF 
MONTH 
SEPT. FLOWER OR PLANT MEANING 
re Pomegranate Foolishness 
| Pompon Rose.... Pretty and Stylish 
a OO SESS Humility 
a arack a er Attractive Grace 
acierca ig ee Prohibition 
ee Pyrus, Japonica. Fairies’ Fire 
: Bell Flowers.... Gratitude 
Siena Field Lilac...... Humility 
te care Plum-tree ...... Fidelity 
ae Plane-tree ...... Genius 
_ S. White Mullein... Good Nature 
er White Poppy.... Sleep 
iis cee Quaking Grass... Agitation 
See Quamoclit ..... Busybody 
Rey SID iis ae ness a Temptation 
See Sh See Love’s Memory 
|) ae Queen's Rocket... Fashion 
ea Rhododendron Beware 
See eee Rivalry 
ae SS eae ee Desire to Please 
i 6613-00 ee Indiscretion 
ce 0 eee Advice 
(; ea: | ee Vice 
:. ree . ae Docility 
ee eee ere Disdain 
 Beeee Rudbeckia ...... Justice 
J reer Sarcasm 
ere ee Sil ore eae Esteem 
| rr BCADIONUS ...c00% Unfortunate Love 
eae rr Enthusiasm 


What Flower Is Really “Common?” 


By MARY S. SMITH, (Tenn.) 


N my hearing lately, certain flowers 

have been termed “common.” Four 

flowers which I like have thus been 
held in small esteem, and I determined to 
look into the matter and see what quali- 
ties they possess to make me love them. 
They are the early German Iris often 
ealled “Old Blue Flag;” tawny Day Lily; 
Zinnia; and Queen Anne’s Lace. Tak- 
ing the last-named flower first, let’s con- 
sider them in turn. 

If there were only a few plants of the 
“wild carrot” in the country, their blooms 
no doubt would be cherished like the 
finest handmade lace. But as there are 
acres of them, they are classed as weeds. 
Take a flower rather than a field and 
examine it closely. The flower head is 
an umbel of tiny florets. The whole is 
finely-made and exquisite beyond words, 
reminding one of a loose group of snow 
crystals magically held together and bal- 
anced upon a single stem. Then look at 
the foliage. It is as decorative as the 
ferns used by florists, and it comes free 
with the flower. Used with Gladiolus or 
other bright, large-petalled flowers, 
Queen Anne’s Lace acts in much the same 
way as does real lace combined with cer- 
tain dress materials, making the arrange- 
ment airy and interesting. As a final 
favorable point, Queen Anne’s Lace lasts 
well as a cut flower. 

Zinnias protest in no uncertain manner 
against any aspersions cast at them. The 
hot shades perhaps “protest too much,” 





but the newer pastel shades have every 
reason to resent being calling “tacky” (as 
we heard them ealled). The bright-rose 
and yellow giants, too, are very aristo- 
cratic, and surely the lilliputs belong in 
the social register. The dependability of 
Zinnias elevates them above common 
flower-clay. 

A very beautiful eathedral which I vis- 
ited recently was decorated with two huge 
blue vases containing tawny Day Lilies. 
I agreed with those who named them 
hemeroeallis, “beautiful for a day.” Each 
container held perhaps three dozen Lilies. 
The effect was majestic as the long- 
stemmed flowers formed two great semi- 
circles of glowing color. And they are 
just as handsome out of doors. 

The Old Blue Flag is like home, sweet 
home. Be it ever so humble there is no 
flower like it in its early spring beauty. 
It appears before its haughtier sisters 
have even started to dress in all their 
variegated garments. It’s at your door 
step before Jack Frost has left. It has 
a genuine commercial value, too, I have 
a friend who sold twenty-five dollars 
worth one Spring without half trying. 

Here we have four flowers which prac- 
tically take care of themselves and multi- 
ply amazingly,—except Zinnias—and the 
best seed is very cheap. They are almost 
as free as the air. They are exceedingly 
common, to be sure, but in the best sense 
of the word, for common really means 
“ready to be of service.” 
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Japanese Iris for American Gardens 








By R. M. COOLEY, Oregon 


Shimoyo, a cleat porcelain blue, with a yellow heart 


N the July issue of FLOWER GROWER 

there appeared a very interesting and 

informative article on the Iris of 
Japan, by Dr. George Read. The author 
had visited the Land of the Rising Sun 
to obtain first-hand information on his 
subject, and the history, cultivation, and 
other detailed phases of Japanese Iris 
Growing were fully covered. With the 
thought in mind that many readers would 
like to know a little more about this most 
beautiful and spectacular of all flowers 
originating in the Orient, I shall tell you 
about some of the varieties now being 
grown in this country and describe a few 
of the most outstanding and meritorious 
sorts. 

The Japanese Irises, like the tall 
bearded and various of the bulbous types, 
cover a considerable season of bloom, 
providing this is kept in mind when mak- 
ing a selection of named varieties. The 
first to flower in our gardens is always 
the tall and free blooming white “Kom- 
barin.” This is a double variety (six 
petals) and in addition to its habit of 
producing a lavish display of huge blos- 
soms, it possesses very broad and grace- 
fully drooping foliage. 


Just about the time the foregoing vari- 
ety reaches its height of performance, 
“Nishika” begins to open. This is a 
single, or three-petaled variety. The 
blooms are enormous, reaching a diameter 
of ten inches, in color are a soft old-rose, 
heavily mottled and marbled white, and 
the entire flower has an overlay of 
lavender. By this time many others are 
beginning to show color in the buds, one 
of them being the mahogany-red “Nep- 
tune.” This is one of the tallest of all, 
some stems in our garden reaching five 
feet. The flowers, while not overly large, 
are produced in great abundance and last 
over the longest ‘period of any in our 
collection. The central zone of each blos- 
som carries golden markings. “Josephine 
Heywood,” a giant flower with broad 
petals of pearly-lavender, is another of 
the fairly early group. It is one of the 
half-dozen largest, and a very imposing 
flower that does not appear stiff in spite 
of its size. 

3v this time the garden is transformed 
into a fairyland, with myriads of these 
broad, flat, ruffled flowers unfolding each 
morning, and the long pointed buds 
resembling so many highly-colored lances. 


Among the novel ones we find “Koyka,” 
a deep rose-pink that is heavily mottled 
white, very double in form, medium in 
height. “Shimoyo” is a clear porcelain- 
blue, with pronounced deep-blue veins 
aud a yellow heart. It is one of the 
favorites of all visitors. Although not 
among the largest in size, “Hatsuki’” is 
the nearest to real clear-blue,—a single 
blossom of clean eut form and a pro- 
lific bloomer. “Suri” is a sort of gray, or 
“mouse color,” with a small blue line 
near the center to relieve its sombreness. 

Many of the Japanese Irises are noted 
for their individuality in form. “Doji” is 
a very highly ruffled and crinkled flower, 
not large, but its unusual form and lovely 
soft lavender—almost white—color com- 
bine to make it very popular. The petals 
of “Violet Beauty” are immense, and they 
droop more than those of other varieties, 
so that they seem to literally ooze and 
drip with richest purplish-violet. “Mar- 
garet Hendrickson” is a triple, rather 
than a double flower. The large wavy 
petals are a fine shade of blue. Among 
my personal favorites is “Aifukurin,” 
not only because of the clean contrast of 
white and rosy-purple, but the broad 
petals are delicately fluted at the edge. 
Still another flower of distinctive shape 
is “Rishono,” a very richly colored deep- 
purple, the petals of which are crimped 
and cupped at the outer edge. This year 
we bloomed for the first time a new im- 
portation from Japan, “Beauty of Yama- 
moto.” Besides its tremendous size and 
exquisite combination of white and deep- 
rose, this flower has the added distinetion 
of very heavily-plaited petals. It almost 
seems to dance. 

With a number of varieties which are 
very late in blooming habit, the flowering 
season continues over a long period. 
“Kombarin,” mentioned at the outset, has 
by this time entirely spent itself and gone. 
But new beauties are still to come. There 
is “Koko-no-Iro,” a double, very-deep 
maroon-red. And “Yonomo,” that very 
tall—shoulder high—variety in shades of 
mother of pearl. One of the very darkest 
and most velvety Irises in the garden is 
“Komach,” another of the last to open. 
“Kuro-Kumo,” also a dark one, is deep- 
purple, but has a blue shadow east over 
the petals. The very latest of all is 
“President Harding.” This last named 
is of leathery texture, a fine metallic 
shade of blue, very double in form. 

Thus the Japanese Iris Season finally 
comes to an end, but not until we have 
had a solid month of splendor and a feast 
of color in our gardens. There are many 
people who prefer the Japanese type to 
any other Iris, claiming that they are the 
most graceful and have not only greater 
landscape advantages but are more adap- 
table to cutting and house decoration. 

These flowers are not at all difficult 
to grow, but it should be borne in mind 
that they require exactly the opposite 
treatment of Bearded Iris: no lime, plenty 
of moisture, rich soil, and fall or spring 
transplanting. 
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September in California Gardens 


By PAULINE G. EWING 


bulbs (started in August) should go 

forward this month. No great haste 
is necessary; for the planting may con- 
tinue up till Christmas and _ beyond. 
There are some bulbs, however, that 
should go in as early as possible. In 
some cases, the bulbs deteriorate if left 
above ground too long, and in others the 
longest possible growing season is neces- 
sary. The early-to-bed ones are the Dutch 
and Spanish Iris, Freesias, Narcissi, and 
Watsonias. Others that may be planted 
in September, but more leisurely, are the 
Anemones, Ranunculus, Ixias, Snow- 
flakes, Sparaxes and Tulips. 


“Tint planting of spring-flowering 


The bed or border of Bearded Iris may 
be dug up and replanted this month, or a 
new one may be made of the various 
named varieties that one has long coveted. 
The Iris Family, as well as some others, 
has not yet heard of the N.R.A., so prices 
are still away down to bed rock. The 
Oncocyeclus and Regelia types may be 
planted now also. Among the former 
is that somber and striking-looking mem- 
ber of royalty, I. Susiana, that we now 
and then see displayed in lonely splendor 
in some seedsman’s window. Strangely, 
we never run across it in anybody’s gar- 
den, and wonder if this is significant. The 
winter-blooming Iris whose native habitat 
is the shores of the Mediterranean may 
also be set now. 


Many young seedling perennials should 
be set out in their permanent locations in 
order to benefit by the first rains of the 
season. Young plants of Pansies, Violas, 
Snapdragons, Forget-me-nots, Cinerarias, 
and Primulas should be planted now. 


Among the spring-flowering bulbs 
which you will plant this Fall, do not 
omit a bulb pot or two of Crocus. These 
small bulbs are so reasonable in price and 
pay such large dividends of pure delight 
in early Spring that more of us should 
have them than do. They may be planted 
close together, two inches deep,—say 
about 24 bulbs in a 6- or 8-inch bulb-pot, 
—and set out in some cool situation till 


Spring. When in bloom they can be 
brought indoors and enjoyed more 
thoroughly. I remember a window box 


planted with many of these cheery little 
things, that gave great enjoyment to us 
in our breakfast room for several weeks 
one Spring. It is best to plant groups of 
the separate colors. In the Fall the 5- 
and-10-cent stores carry great quantities 
of them, priced very reasonably. 


Give your lawn a final dressing of plant 
food. The fall rains will carry it down 
to the roots where it will do good. If 
there are no fall rains (the Saints for- 
bid!), then let the lawn sprayer do the 
work. 

Other bulbs that may be planted this 
month are Amaryllis, Callas, Hyacinths, 
Lilies, and Jonquils. 


Secure a large package of mixed wild- 
flower seed and sow them liberally wher- 
ever there is a bare spot in the garden; or 


they may be sown where Dahlias have just 
been dug, for they will have finished their 
bloom next Spring before the Dahlias go 
in again. 


Transplant seedlings of Canterbury 
Bell, Lobelia, Stocks, Calendula, Verbena, 
Sweet Alyssum, and other hardy annuals. 


Do you often wonder at the meaning of 
some of the Latin names tacked onto your 
favorite flowers? Do you not stand some- 
what in awe of them? It really is very 
simple. The first name is the name of the 
genus or family, while the second is gener- 
ally descriptive, although sometimes it is 
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the name of the botanist who first discov- 
ered and classified it. The names of Barr, 
Fuchs, Dahl, Andrews, Linnaeus, Gerber, 
Clinton, Lobel, Vancouver, Menzies, 
Lewis, and Clark, beside many others, are 
perpetuated in the names of flowers. As 
for the descriptive names, they are legion. 
For instance: acaulis means without stem, 
Alpestris is of course Alpine, arenarius is 
“of sandy places,” cordatus refers per- 
haps to the leaves and means _heart- 
shaped; while floribundus means free- 
flowering. Glaucus refers to the grayish, 
powdery bloom on Iris leaves; pallidus is 
of course “pale.” Pubescens means 
downy; rupestris, rock-loving. Vulgaris 
means common, and so on. 

Glads for January bloom may be 


planted this month in sunny, semi-shel- 
tered situations. 


The Dolly Bean (Doltchos Hyacinth) 


By GRACE T. SHAVER, (Mich.) 


Dolichos Hyacinth and planted the 

queer beans around my kitchen porch. 
This plant had never recommended itself 
to me, but I wanted something to hide the 
space under the porch quickly. The 
plants were described as growing 8 to 10 
feet tall, and the utmost I expected of 
them was to reach the porch rail, but hav- 
ing got that far they continued right on 
up until by August the vines lay along 
the porch roof like an elevated bed of 
hyacinths in bloom. 

Imagine a bed two feet wide and twenty 
feet long of delicate purple-and-white 
hyacinths blooming in late Summer! My 
only regret was that they were out of my 
reach! My next door neighbor in an up- 
stairs flat received more pleasure from 
this than I did, for I could see them only 
from my bedroom window, or looking up 
from my back yard. Those vines con- 
tinued to bloom freely until frost killed 
them. The flowers, held upright, are like 
delicate clusters of sweet-peas and are 
very good for cutting. In a mixed 
bouquet they never fail to raise the ques- 
tion, “What are these?” 

One seedsman says, “There are so few 
quick-growing annual climbers that here 
is a welcome variety,” and I am endorsing 
his statement. 

The plants, like those of yellow and red 
cockscomb, show their coloring matter 
through all their stems and foliage; and 
you can tell at once whether you are 
nurturing a pure white, or the delicate— 
lavender bloom. The bean-pods of the 
darker plans are produced in varying 
shades of purplish red, and we think them 
rather ornamental. They may be dried 
and used in winter bouquets of straw 
flowers. The pods of the white-blooming 
variety, however, are green, like the stems 
and foliage. 

Last February, while sowing some pots 
for seedling plants, I picked a “dolly 
bean” from my seeds, and not wanting it, 
threw it into a jardiniere stand. Soon I 
found a pretty, delicate red vine growing 
among my pet begonias. As it lengthened 


| BOUGHT one nickel packet of 


I fastened it to the window catch, and 
soon it was flowering! We have bitter 
weather here in March and my house 
plants are not a howling success, so the 
delicate hyacinth-like bloom was welcome. 

But alas! Still, I forgot it and put the 
window up (in the dark), decapitating the 
vine. Undiscouraged, it sprouted lower 
down and bloomed again, even more 
hardily. Had I any facilities for indoor 
culture I should give the Hyacinth Bean 
a very thorough trying out, for its leaves 
and tendrils, made delicate by pot re- 
striction, are very beautiful. I think it 
might even prove a possibility to florists 
for cut flowers, though too delicate for 
great popularity. 

Outdoors it is a cheap, quick, clean 
climber, having two worth-while advan- 
tages over members of the convolvulus 
or morning glory family—it does not seed 
itself to weedy nuisance, and it furnishes 
bloom, open at all hours of the day and 
fit for cutting. 


Garden Value of Sharp Sand 


NE reads constantly of “sharp 

sand,” but until it is tried personally 
one scarcely realizes how wonderful a 
material it is. I speak of it now, not 
as an agent in making clay soils porous 
or in mixture with humus and garden 
earth for potting plants; but alone, as a 
soil for rooting cuttings. 

It must be kept moist, and as soon 
as cuttings have rooted well they must 
be removed to a richer diet. It is almost 
magical to observe how quickly tomato 
cuttings or chrysanthemum slips take 
root in wet sand. Even more fun than 
this summer work, is the sport of seeing 
roots strike out in the indoor winter 
garden. 

One load of sand is enough for a 
neighborhood of garden lovers, and the 
expense is negligible when divided among 
several. My small sand pile is going to 
furnish lots of pleasure this Winter. 

Mary S. Smiru, (Tenn.) 
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Flower SYrowew 


Timely Suggestions for September 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Scuthern New York) 


The curling leaf, the hedgerows, dull of hue, 
The sun-dried stream their warning signs 
renew ; 


While over all there creeps a dreamy haze 
That presages the cool September days. 
—HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


URING September when the 
LD alchemy of cool nights followed by 

a succession of bright, sunny days, 
brings to the foliage of Maples, Sumac, 
Virginia Creeper, and other vegetation, 
the brilliant red coloring that glorifies the 
autumnal countryside, be careful when 
gathering beautiful leaves and sprays that 
you do not, by lack of knowledge of the 
distinguishing characteristics, mistake 
(and pick) the resplendent foliage of the 
noxious Poison Ivy with its three-cleft 
leaves for those of the harmless Virginia 
Creeper, whose leaves have five parts. 


If you wish to add to your stock of the 
lovely fragrant Madonna Lilies, secure and 
plant now the bulbs of this variety that 
unlike most Lilies, must be set out early 
in order that they may become well- 
established and make a rosette-like growth 
of leaves this Fall. Though these bulbs 
are fairly large, avoid planting them deep. 
A depth of two to three inches under the 
surface is sufficient. Satisfactory Ameri- 
can-grown bulbs are available earlier than 
imported bulbs. 


If your lawn requires remaking, this is 
a good time to make your plans and prep- 
aration for this important piece of land- 
seaping. First be sure to procure the best 
grass seed possible. Have the old sod 
turned under, and the surface made 
smooth. The soil should be well drained, 
pulverized, and enriched with humus. The 
addition of a little sand will be beneficial. 
With fall rains and cooler weather, the 
grass seed will germinate fairly quickly 
and have a chance to make a good stand 
during this time of the year when weeds 
are not likely to choke the young grass. 


Perhaps you consider Jerusalem arti- 
chokes a nuisance because they spread and 
grow so rank, and merely tolerate some of 
them for the sake of their showy bright- 
yellow flowers. Have you ever used the 
bulbs in the Fall for the table? Arti- 
chokes have a most distinctive flavor and 
will add variety to the menu. Boil the 
tasty bulbs in salted water, and serve with 
butter as a vegetable, or use with mayon- 
naise as a novel salad. 


Many choice garden flowers may be 
raised from seeds sown in early Autumn, 
so that the seedlings may get a good start 
before Winter sets in. Carnation, Gilia 
Poppy, Larkspur, Nigella, Myosotis, 
Clarkia, Malva, Hollyhock, Double Daisy, 
Dianthus, Pansy, and a host of other sorts 
of seeds may now be sown where the plants 
are to bloom. Veronica, Arabis Alpina, 
Digitalis, Campanula, Picotee, Choice 
Sweet William, do well if sown in a some- 
what protected bed. Seeds of desirable 
plants may be obtained from advertisers 
in THE FLOWER GROWER. 


Considerable dividing of perennials may 
be done at this time of the year. As soon 
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Common Harebell 








as they have ceased to bloom, clumps of 
the Golden Glow and the more delicate 
Phlox may be divided or reset. Large 
crowded clumps of Peonies may be 
divided so as to form two or three plants. 
As these plants should be set where they 
may remain undisturbed for a number 
of years, take special pains to have the 
soil properly prepared. That is, the bed 
should be well-drained, deeply-dug, and 
enriched at the bottom in such a manner 
that the manure will not come in direct 
contact with the roots of the Peonies. Set 
the divisions three or four feet apart so 
that it will be a long time before they will 
need to be transplanted again. 


Prolong the blooming season in your 
garden by applying some plant food 
occasionally to the fall-bloomers; and by 
planning to preserve such plants from 
injury from high winds or sudden cold 
spells. Dahlias and similar tall-growing, 
heavy-topped plants should be firmly tied 
to stakes, but avoid the use of thin twine 
or cord which is likely to cut the succulent 
stems like a knife. Instead, use broad 
bands of cloth (green shows very little) 
or straps of wide tape or light leather cut 
from discarded kid gloves or foot-wear, 
allowing ample room for the swaying back 
and forth of the plant with the wind. 


As in this section it is possible to ex- 
perience light frosts this month, take up 
all tender plants intended for house cul- 
ture and place them on a porch or in 
sheltered place where it is possible to give 
them needed protection at short notice. 
The plants should be left out in the air 
as long as it is possible to do so with 
safety, but one must be vigilant always. 
The producing season in the vegetable 
garden may be greatly prolonged if, when 
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the first frost threatens, peppers, toma- 
toes, and similar plants are covered with 
newspapers or muslin. 


In these times when thrift is so essen- 
tial, the frugal housekeeper should devise 
ways and means of preserving or storing 
the surplus from the garden for future 
use. Tomatoes and other vegetables that 
deteriorate rapidly and lose in flavor 
should be canned the same day that they 
are brought indoors. Preserving of fruits 
should be done immediately after picking 
if possible. The making of jelly may be 
indefinitely postponed if you will extract 
and ean the juice as the fruit needs atten- 
tion, and then at some less busy time 
(during the Winter, perhaps), open a jar 
or two of the juice at a time, boil it, add 
the required amount of sugar, and pro- 
ceed with the usual operation for jelly- 
making. The jelly will be just as satis- 
factory as if it had been made at once. 


Three Vines for Screen-planting 


VINE to be useful for screen-plant- 

ing must, first of all, have quite dense 
foliage. If an annual, it must grow 
rapidly; if perennial and deciduous, it 
should produce foliage early in the sea- 
son and hold it late in Autumn; if ever- 
green—but that is asking too much of a 
vine for screen-planting in the North. 
All of these desired qualities restrict our 
choice to a rather narrow field. 


HYDRANGEA PETIOLARIS 


Hydrangea petiolaris, a climbing hy- 
drangea, comes to us from Japan, but is 
quite hardy in our Northern States. It 
is said to grow eighty feet high in nature. 
Its great value as a screen-plant lies in 
its over-lapping leaves which present a 
close sereen. Then, too, it will grow in 
either sun or shade, taking to trunks of 
trees as readily as the best of tree- 
climbers. It should be noted, though, 
that it will not flower freely in shade; 
and the 6- to 10-inch wide cymes of 
white flowers are no small part of its 
beauty. 


CHINESE FLEECE VINE 


The Chinese Fleece Vine, Polygonum 
Aubertii, is a very rapid grower, attain- 
ing twenty or more feet in a season, and 
blooming abundantly in Spring and again 
in Autumn, with more or less of a sue- 
cession between times in most cases. It 
is a hardy perennial, growing from a 
woody base; with leaves that are bronzy 
when first opened, later taking on a pleas- 
ing green; and with white flowers in 
feathery sprays. 


MIGNONETTE VINE 


Boussingaultia basseloides, the Mignon- 
ette Vine of gardens, a tender perennial, 
treated as an annual in the North, or 
the tuberous roots stored in the cellar 
over Winter, is not only curious but 
beautiful as well. It makes a growth of 
ten to fifteen feet here in the North (up 
to twenty in the South, it is said), earry- 
ing a screen of thick leaves and produc- 
ing small, fragrant white flowers in a 
long spray in Autumn. 


C. W. Woop, (Mich.) 
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There is Still Time to Procure Exquisite 
New Varieties of Tall Bearded Irises) 


You can have these gems blooming in your own garden next’ spring, i 
you order at once,—next month will be too late!) NO IRRIGATION, 
NOT ONE IRIS BORER, EVERY RHIZOME A PERFECT SPECI 
MEN. We ship to every state and several foreign countries, even far 
away Australia. You will be surprised and delighted to see how fresh 
they are when they reach the Atlantic coast. And they will start right 
in to grow, for they are big and well grown, with lots of roots. 


20 for $5 


Kansas, rose-pink, tall and late 
Klamath, huge coppery blend 
Le Correge, rich red-brown 
Loetitia Michaud, tall giant pale blue 
Melchior, velvety maroon 

Messaline, chamois and maroon 
Pluie d’Or, tall, very deep yellow 
Sir Michael, sky blue and mahogany 
Sikh, coppery crimson 

Sunlight, lovely pale yellow, late 


{5 for $2.50 





English Iris 


ENGLISH IRIS BULBS 
100 for $5 


Truly a remarkable value! Allure, yellow-pink blend 


Antlante, very dark violet 

Beau Sabreur, orange and crimson 
Cameliard, tall yellow blend 

Cardinal, velvety prune purple 
Coronation, solid deep yellow 

Frieda Mohr, giant violet pink 
Goldilocks, uniform soft yellow 
Hassan, cream, tinted green and gold 
Henri Riviere, canary and mauve 


HEMEROCALLIS 


All new, young bulbs, in 
widely assorted variety; large, sound, and healthy, 
ready to burst into glorious surprises for you next 
Spring. Package of 50 for $2.75. 
planted this fall, 


They must be 
order at once! 











““Goldeni”’ 


Hemerocallis 


ASK FOR OUR 48-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
IT’S FREE 


(Hybrid Day-Lilies) 
The newest vogue in hardy 
Until you have seen 
these new hybrids you cannot 


plants. 


realize the perfection they 
have attained. Large blooms, 
tall stems, richest and bright- 
est shades of yellow, orange, 
and lemon. Simple to grow, 
hardy as a rock. They bloom 
right with the Japanese Irises, 
lending a splash of color not 
present in that group. 


4 for $2.50 


Ophir, deep solid yellow, per- 
fect lily form; tall 

Mandarin, bright lemon self, 
wide spreading bloom; tall 

Goldeni, rich orange-sherbet. 

Short, but marvelous form 


and color 


brilliant orange, with 
tawny buff center; medium 


Vesta, 


Argynnis, yellow and chestnut 

Candlelight, soft yellow shaded 
lavender 

C. E. Stringer, large ruffled 
pink; short 

Cinnabar, richest deep purple 

Coppersmith, copper and crimson 

Dolly Madison, blend of gold, 
copper, blue 


George Tribolet, blackish violet 
blend 


Germaine Perthuis, gigantic vel: 
vety purple 

Labor, wine, flushed heliotrop: 

Montour, fiery red, small 
color gem 

Mrs. Marion Cran, very ta 
large pink 

Pioneer, early glowing red purpl 

Primrose, clear soft yellow sel! 


Santa Barbara, giant bright blue 
extra fine 


Sunset, old gold, very late 





IRISES FOR 


California, and other mild states. 
but do their very best where winters are not severe. 


10 for $3.00 


Cameliard, tall yellow blend 
Frieda Mohr, gigantic violet pink 
Gold Top, old gold blend, tall 


and free 
Loetitia Michaud, huge pale blue 


Monterey, majestic sombre purple 


EVERY ITEM ORDERED FROM THESE PAGES WILL BE 
LABELED AND SENT PREPAID TO YOUR ADDRESS 


THE SOUTH 


Not all of them tender 


Purissima, the world’s fines 
white 

San Diego, a perfect clear deeq 
blue 


Sikh, coppery crimson 


Santa Barbara, great spreadit 
bright blue 


Padre, smoky deep blend 


fib 


lir 
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SEPTEMBER ONLY — NOT LATER 


THESE OFFERS ARE ASSEMBLED FOR THIS ISSUE OF 
THE FLOWER GROWER, and are not duplicated in our cata- 
log. Enrich your garden this month from selections on this and 
the opposite page, 
and enjoy the 
beauty of really 

























choice flowers for 
years to come. 


TWENTY 
GORGEOUS 
JAPS FOR 
$5.00 


The cream of the finest va- | f qe 
rieties, every one correctly ly. oh TA 
named and labeled, husky 
plants with a mop of long 


fibrous roots. Know what 


Cooley's Japanese Iris Field—Finest Commercial 
Planting of these Flowers in America 


you are getting,—don’t throw good money away on a lot of cheap unnamed seed- 





NOW Is THE TIME TO PLANT 


JAPANESE IRISES 


Flaunting their broad blossoms upon the landscape, 
they are the glory of the late June and early July 
garden. Not nearly so difficult to raise as some 
folks suppose, they demand only a few simple essen- 
tials,—plenty of sun, rich soil, no lime, good drain 
age, but plenty of moisture. In severe climates, 
mulch them heavily the first winter, and do net 
expect them to flower normally the first spring; but 
after that,—what a show, they will take your breath 


away! 


10 for $3.00 
Cloud Dress, gray 
Hatsuki, clear blue 


Josephine Heywood, 
ender blue 


giant lav- 


Kombarin, huge white 
Nishika, marbled rose 
Komachi, 

purple 


Neptune, mahogany red 


velvety almost black 


Shiga. porcelain, veined with 
white 

Kasugano, plum, with orange 
blotch 


Suri, fine opal tinted lavender 





lings. You will take pride in owning a collection of these beauties. 
tender Aifukurin, great ruffled white, heavily edged Kuro-Kumo, decp purple overlaid blue, extra 
and suffused violet late 
Azure, mauve blue, yellow center Neptune, mahogany red, very tall 
Cloud Dress, huge gray self Nishika, large mottled rose, early 
Gold Bound, late tall white Paragon, deep wine red 
’s fined Hatsuki, uniform clear blue Shiga, ~~ blue, lined wine an 
Hosokawa, purple-blue, golden center ~. very lovely porcelain, heavily veined 
lear dee Jeanette Parry, white, delicately lined purple Suri, lavender, with opal tints; distinctive j 7, 
Josephine Heywood, gigantic lavender-blue shape : “A ay le of 
Kasugano, plum, orange blotch Koyka, double marbled rose, odd and beautiful. aeiaiene —— se a a ats 
spreadin Komachi, the darkest, almost black, velvety Violet Beauty, blackish pansy-violet, yellow B mre ie aw - . 
Kombarin, very early large white blotch. Drooping petals of great size BELOW—"'Koyka. The odd and heavily 
‘ marbled double 
en 


If you have a large space for Japanese Irises, and desire a larger display than 20 plants will 
create, you may order as many collections as you like,—3 of each for $15 for instance; or 
5 of each for $25. 
good looking. 


Nothing is finer for mass planting, even the foliage is graceful and 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc.—Home Plan No. 6-G-1 


Formal New England Colonial’ 


Central Stairway Plan Is Feature of This Style of Home. 


House 


Is at Its Best on a Wide Lot 


NEATURES of the exterior of de- 


sign 6-G-1 are: Colonial entrance 
as shown in _ sketch; balanced 
openings; shutters; low foundation with 
basement windows set in small areas; 
walls finished with beveled siding; gabled 
roof; open porch at side or rear; outside 
entrance to basement through bulkhead 
at rear. 
Features of the interior are: Entrance 


* Ep1Tor’s Notre: Working drawings and 
specifications for the house shown above may 
be secured at moderate cost through the Home 
Building Editor of this paper. This service is 
presented to our readers through co-operation 
with the Architects’ Small House Service Bu- 
reau. The Bureau is endorsed by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects and by the United 
States Department of Commerce. Questions 
from our readers regarding home building will 
be answered at no charge by the technical de- 
partment of The Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau. Address the Home Building 
Hditor, enclosing a stamped, addressed 
envelope. 
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hall with coat closet; central stairway; 
Colonial fireplace with wood mantel; 
French door opening on porch; dining 
room; pantry (this space may be used 
for a breakfast nook) ; inside stairway to 
basement opening from kitchen; three 
bedrooms and bath on second floor; com- 
modious closets; scuttle in hall ceiling 
leading to attic storage room—disappear- 
ing stairway could be arranged here. 

Travelers through New England, where 
it is a characteristic form of architecture, 
see many houses on this order. In the 
extreme formality of the design lies its 
chief distinction. What ornamental fea- 
tures it has are such as have been used for 
generations, most important of these 
being the centrally located front entrance 
with its fluted pilasters, broken pediment, 
and fan blind. 

Every detail of the plan has been con- 
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sidered for comfort of living and saving 
of steps, the orderliness of the exterior 
characterizing the interior as well. All of 
the rooms are well-proportioned, well- 
lighted, and provided with ample un- 
broken wall spaces to take the required 
furniture. The bedrooms are all of the 
desirable oblong shape, two of them large 
enough for twin beds, the third a good size 
single room. 

Construction: Wood frame, 
finish siding, shingle roof. 

Facing: South or east. 
versed for other facings. 

Size of lot: Approximately 55 feet as 
shown; with porch omitted or at rear 
45 feet. 

Complete working plans may be secured 
for this and other designs shown in this 
series. For further information see edi- 
tor’s note. 


exterior 


Should be re- 
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Suggestions for Landscaping the 
Formal New England Colonial 
House Shown on Opposite Page 
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“[ BE garden plan and _ perspective 
shown here gives a general idea of how 
to lay out a garden on the ordinary-sized 
lot. If the lot slopes to the rear, a two- 
level garden can be made which will add 
interest. Some of the features shown in 
the sketch may be changed to suit the indi- 
vidual needs and available material. A 
hedge of various shrubs is to be planted as Two or three 
a background for the perennials. A plant- : uf a \ steps trom one 
ing of Silver Poplar or some other tall- ae ]  —— level to the 
growing trees back of the pergola and Fe 
also at the rear corners of the flower gar- 
den will help to form a screen. A rose 
arch might be placed at the entrance to the 
vegetable garden. A sun-dial or bird bath 
may replace the lily pool as the central 
feature. A mixed variety of evergreens 
and shrubs should be planted about the 
house, with two shade trees on the front 
and rear of the house. A low wire fence 
along the side lot-line should be covered 
with climbing roses. 
A key to the perennials used is as 

follows: 

A—Astilbe 

B—Butterfly Shrub 

C—Coreopsis 

D—Columbine 

—Delphinium 

F—Gaillardia 

G—Hardy Aster 

H—Hardy Pink 

I—Hardy Phlox 

J—Hollyhocks 7p 

K—Lupines ‘ 

L—Madonna Lily of a foot \® 

M—Shasta y \s 

N—Oriental aw or more to Y 

O—Candytuft create @ x 


sunken garden 
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O. W. Hoffman, landscape architect and 
artist, offers on this page suggestions in the 
form of a perspective, a detailed plan, and 
description, for landscaping of the house as 
shown and described on the opposite page. 
These suggestions, as applied to a house 
already built, with details as to how the 
backyard especially, can be developed, and 
how the foundation plantings and tree plant- 
ings may be handled, gives a basis for the 
owner to employ variations from the sug- 
gestions here given, to suit his individual 
ideas.— Editor. 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


EGETABLE garden activities are 

carried on to a greater extent in the 

kitchen than outdoors this month. 
With frosty nights looming menacingly 
ahead, thrifty householders are making 
all the speed possible to round out the 
canning program in a most satisfying 
manner. 


With all the essentials ripe at this 
time, mixed vegetables for soup should 
be canned. It is something of a chore to 
gather and prepare such a variety, but 
the finished product is a great satisfac- 
tion when safely tucked away in e¢ans, 
against the time when a good hot dish of 
vegetable soup is wanted. The vegetables 
need not be blanched separately, but the 
entire lot may be mixed in a large con- 
tainer, with the addition of salt to season 
them all, and brought to the boiling point. 
The vegetables are then ready to be put 
in the cans, using the water they were 
heated in to pour into the eans. Too 
much of the valuable vegetable salts are 
wasted with parboiling, when the water is 
thrown away. At least three hours should 
be given to processing the ecanned 
vegetables. Soup meat may be cooked 
previously and the raw vegetables heated 
in the broth:and meat, first removing the 
bones, using the broth to partly fill the 
‘ans. This makes a soup that is ready on 
a moment’s notice. 


Tomatoes keep right on producing until 
frost kills the vines, bringing them to an 
untimely end—untimely, no matter how 
long frost may stay away. And how we 
miss those heaped-up servings of sliced 
Tomatoes! A small section of the Tomato 
garden may be covered with burlap or 
other cloth, on a cold night, thus extend- 
ing the season for that valuable vegetable. 
Frequently a hard frost or two may be 
followed by several weeks of mild 
weather, during which the unfrosted 
vines will ripen many more Tomatoes. 


Baskets of green Tomatoes, together with 
those beginning to turn, may be carried 
into the cellar or storeroom when frost is 
imminent. Spread them out on paper- 
covered tables or shelves and they will 
continue to ripen for weeks. The writer 
always has ripe Tomatoes in the eellar 
until after Thanksgiving. They should 
be picked over occasionally to remove cer- 
tain ones showing signs of rotting. The 
house-ripened Tomatoes may not have 
as good a flavor as those ripened in the 
garden, but usually they are as good as 
those on the market at that time. 


Catchup and chili sauce are Tomato 
products that should not be forgotten. 
Judging by the delicious aroma coming 
from many kitchens at this time of year, 
the art of making ecatchup is far from 
being a lost one. 

And if we have canned, preserved, and 
pickled Tomatoes until we can scarcely 
look at one without groaning, we make 
one more mighty effort to use up the 
last of them in the preparing of more 
Tomato Juice. It will go fast enough 


when brought to the table by the pitcher 





full and served in good-sized water glasses. 


Peppers and Pimentoes freeze with the 
first frost. They, too, should be gathered 
and taken inside where they will last a 
long time. ‘Stuffed with ground meat, 
bread crumbs, onion, and other seasoning, 
then baked, Pimentoes and Mangoes are 
delicious. <A little of this vegetable so 
prepared, cut into small pieces and added 
to creamed Corn, or put in scalloped 
Potatoes, gives them a nice flavor. 
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Tomato Juice will go fast enough when 
brought to the table by the pitcher full 


Toward the end of the garden season 
many housewives concoct a mixed pickle, 
by gathering tiny green Tomatoes, Pep- 
pers, Cauliflower, Onions, and whatever 
vegetable is at hand. 


There is little exeuse for letting any- 
thing waste in the fall garden with such a 
great number of ways to use each 
vegetable, either alone or combined with 
many. 


BAKED Corn 


REEN CORN on the ear, roasted, is 
conceded the choicest morsel in that 
line of food. 

Facilities for roasting, however, are not 
always available, as live coals are required 
and considerable care must be given the 
roasting. Following this is the somewhat 
mussy work of cleaning the ear, and duly 
seasoning with butter and salt. Anyone 
who has tried this in summer weather 
will realize it was a warm job. 

Boiling also requires the subsequent 
trouble of seasoning. 

The idea occurred of trying BAKING, 
and it proved successful in one respect at 
least; the Corn comes out self-seasoned. 
A quantity of melted butter should be 
in the pan, duly salted. On this place 
the ears and in a hot oven bake for some 
eight minutes. Turn oceasionally to sea- 
son the whole. 

Corn thus treated is ready to take up in 
the hand and at once eaten. By leaving 
longer in the oven, it can be served 
browned, but this, I think, will be at the 
loss of some juiciness, 

It seems worth experimenting with. 


J. Quay, (N. Y.) 
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September Garden Club Program 
NEW BULBS IN PLACE OF THE OLD 


¢¢2QULB-TIME” usually means getting 
in a stock of Tulips, Hyacinths, and 
Daffodils. Why not try something new 
and have several Club Members introduce 
a list of rare or little-known bulbs. Four 
members can handle the subject nicely, 
each taking one of the topics suggested in 
the Outline. By writing to various seed 
houses and bulb men, pictures and adver- 
tising matter might be obtained, along 
with price lists and cultural directions. 
BULBS FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 


Bulbocodium, conspicuous: Hoop Petticoat. 
6 inches high. Rush-like leaves with rich- 
golden-yellow flowers one-inch across. 

Canaliculatus: Narrow-erect, bluish-green 
leaves. Heads of 3-4 flowers, white perianth 
and globular yellow cup. Sweet scented. 
6 inches tall. 

Cyeclamineus: Earliest of all. Trumpet, rich- 
yellow, straight and tube-like, and serrated 
at mouth. 

Triandrus albus: Angel’s Tears of Portugal. 

%-inch long flowers carried on stems 6 

inches high. Trumpet creamy-white, point- 

ing downward, while sharply recurved peri- 
anth petals point upward. 


Triandrus hybrids: Agnes Harvey. Dainty, 


drooping habit. 1-3 flowers on stem. White 
starred perianth plus trumpet of faint 
apricot. 


Erythronium (blend): Elfish little Lilies in 
white, pale-yellow, gold, purple, and rosy- 
pink. Very hardy. 

Hyacinthus Azureus: Very earliest of Hya- 
ecinths, with tiny, sky-blue spikes. 


BULBS FOR NATURALIZING 


Chionodoxa Luciliae: White flowers tipped 
with rich-blue at end of each flower-petal. 
4-6 blooms on stem. 

Chionodoxa Sardensis: 
with a lighter eye. 


Intense  bright-blue 


Grape Hyacinth: Azureum, light lavender- 
blue. Heavenly blue, clear’ bright-blue. 


White variety looks well mixed with the 
blue varieties listed above. 

Musceari Latifolium : -ale-blue to velvet-pur- 
ple. Very rare. ° 

Scilla comes in blue, pink, and white. 

Scilla Nutans rosea is a delicate rose-pink. 

Scilla Italica: Pale bluebells with a delight- 
ful lilac fragrance. 

Seilla Sibirica: Rich, indigo-blue. 

Snowflakes : Leucojum aestivum. Dainty. 
white, bell-shaped, pendant flowers tipped 
green. 

Crocus iridiflorus: Purple and lilac in Iris 
form. Blooms in Autumn and likes shade. 

Crocus Imperati: Fragrant, lavender blooms 
in February. Rare. 

Crocus Zonatus: Autumn bloomer. 
are lilac-rose, zoned orange inside. 

Tulip Sylvestris: Clear-yellow and fragrant. 

Tulip Greggi: Orange-vermilion cups above 
marbled leaves. 

Tulip Kaufmanniana: Cream-white, carmine 
reverse, and pure yellow deep in cup. 

Tulip stellata: Soft-yellow to  rosy-flush. 
From Kashmir. 


Flowers 


BULBS FOR BEDDING 


Ixiolirion Pallassi: Deep-blue trumpet clusters. 

Fritillaria blends: All colors. 

Camassia Esculenta: Rich-blue through pur- 
ple, starry flowers in tall spikes. 

Camassia Leichtlini alba: 4-foot spikes of 
cream-white. 

Pusechkinia Libanotica: 
striped indigo. 

Brodiaea Grandiflora : 
on tall stems. 

Brodiaea Volubilis: Soft-pink blossoms, grow- 
ing in fragrant clusters on twining stems. 

Lycorus Squamigera: Handsome trumpets of 
opalescent lavender. Late Summer. Rare. 


Sky-blue flowers 


Glossy purple flowers 


BULBS FOR HOUSE CULTURE 
Strelitzia Reginae: Bird of Paradise Flower. 
Blue and gold. 
Cyclamen Rococo: 
mixed colors, 
Baby Gladiolus: Just for pot culture and 
greenhouse forcing. Airy flowers with dia- 
mond-shaped marking on lower petal, in 
shades of lavender, orchid, salmon, pink, 
rose, and crimson. 

Sparaxis tricolor: Several large flowers open 
at one time. Color varied and brilliant. 
Ornithogalum arabicum: Airy clusters of 
pure-white, wide-open flowers, each with a 
shining, black-green center. Perfumed. 
Leucocoryne Ixioides Odorata: Glory of the 
Sun. A rare thing from the hills of Chili. 
18 inches tall, each stem carrying several 
large, starry, soft-blue flowers, intensely 

fragrant and long-lasting. 


Giant fringed flowers in 
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Bird House from Willows 


By RUTH H. LEE 


rattan are not essential to satisfy 

anyone’s craving for Basketry. 
Willow Wands, which are nothing more 
than the new green shoots on a Willow 
bush near the brook, make pliable mate- 
rial for all kinds of rough Basketry, and 
are very good to practice with, as they 
do not cost anything. ; 

One of the most successful things I 
made with this material was a Bird 
House. Choose five of the longest, most 
pliable Willow Wands you ean find, and 
arrange them as if you were making a 
simple basket. Choose a slender green 
shoot (as long as possible) for the weaver. 
The beginning is rather difficult to hold, 
but if you start it on the floor or the 
broad surface of a large table and use 
one knee to hold one section, the first 
loops ean be made successfully, and from 
then on, your work is firm and easily 
handled. 

Weave a base mat six inches in diame- 
ter and then bend all the long spokes up- 
ward, binding them near the top with 
tape or string. A good height is twelve 
inches, (Fig. 1.) 

Weave the side to a height of three 
inches, adding a new weaver when neces- 
sary. Choose a space which seems the 
widest between two long spokes, and when 
the weaver reaches this space, turn it back 
at the spoke and weave to the right in- 
stead of continuing to the left. This 
forms the door, which can be any size 
you wish, depending upon the kind of 
tenant you want to entertain for the sum- 
(Fig. 2.) 


G Jattan are not enough, raffia and 


mer. 


When the door is the right size, just 
continue weaving across the top of the 
opening as at the base of the house. 
(Fig. 3.) 

As you approach the top, use smaller, 
more pliable bits of Willow, as the thicker 
pieces are more likely to break when 
woven in so small a space. 

To make the house somewhat water- 
proof, select pieces of Birch Bark, and 
cut oblong shingles three inches long, two 
inches wide; and five inches long, two 
inches wide, respectively. Four of each 
kind is sufficient. Thread the narrow ends 
of the four five-inch-two shingles on thin 
copper wire and arrange around the bind- 
ing at the top of the house. (Fig. 4.) 

Thread the tops of the three-inch-two 
shingles with copper wire also, and se- 
cure just above the five-inch-two ones, 
being sure that the second layer of 
shingles fall over the slits left by the 
first layer. (Fig. 5.) 

Tie the copper wire by twisting with 
a pair of pliers. 

Although Birch Bark is the easiest to 
use, other barks will do. When cutting 
your Birch Bark, do not take it from liv- 
ing trees, but from wood already cut or 
from stumps. Birch logs cut in half, 
stored away in Woodsheds give up large 
slabs of bark easily. 

Cover the wire and remaining bit of 
binding with Willow looped firmly, stick- 
ing the last piece into the matting se- 
eurely. (Fig. 6.) 

Heavy wire looped through the top and 
again near the base will hold the house 
securely to any post or trellis. When a 
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post is used, a clothes line hook inserted 
near the top holds the top of the Bird 
House out so that it hangs in an upright 
position. The base is just wired to the 
pole. (Fig. 7.9 

If a trellis is used, wire the top to one 
of the eross bars, and the base to each 
side bar. (Fig. 8.) 

The completed house is very natural- 
looking and yet attractive, as the green 
Willows interwoven with the light tan 
tips shine in the sun. 


Feeding the Cardinals 


OULD this not be a sad and dreary 

world if it were not for the happy 
songs of birds, some of which stay with 
us the whole year and start to sing a 
few songs whenever we get a day of 
sunshine. Even in January this year, 
the Cardinals sang here at my place 
every day the sun shone, but they never 
sang on a cloudy or cold day. 

Perhaps one reason why they are so 
liberal in singing here at “Wildwood,” is 
that there are always several ears of corn 
wired to limbs, and as soon as the cobs 
are empty, they are always replaced. 
They always take one kernel and fly 
away into some shrub or tree to eat it. 
This tree where we keep the corn is not 
more than ten feet from the house, and 
we always put the corn on a level with 
the window, for observation. 

One nice feature about feeding corn 
on the cob, is that almost every bird 
that visits my observation window ean 
eat corn on the cob, except the English 
Sparrow. 

The following birds have so far taken 
the liberty to help themselves at my poor- 
relief table: Cardinal, Tuffed Titmouse, 
three kinds of Woodpecker, and Blue Jay. 

MENNO GERBER, (Ohio) 


French Hybrid Lilacs 


HAVE a row of French Hybrid 

Lilacs planted and they are giving 
me so much pleasure I thought others 
might like to know more about them. I 
have a row of six now, and none have 
been set longer than three years. They 
grow quickly, yet do not get taller than 
five or six feet, and bloom the second 
year after planting. I set two new va- 
rieties last year, “Mme. Casimir Perier,” 
a double cream, and “Belle de Nancy,” 
double pale-pink; both had a little bloom. 

The variety, “President Grevy,” a 
double light-blue, is beautiful, the pan- 
icles being extra large. 

Their quick-blooming habit makes them 
very valuable, and they do not take up 
a great deal of space. After the blooms 
are gone, the dense and glossy foliage is 
very lovely. As a background for other 
flowers or planted as specimen shrubs, 
they are splendid. I have a row of 
Peonies in front of my Lilacs, and one 
ean plant double Gypsophila between the 
Lilaes, which should be set five feet apart 
for best results. 

All Lilaes like lime, and I use a quart 
a year for each Lilac, scattering it around 
the shrub two or three inches from the 
trunk. Bone meal is also a good fer- 


tilizer, but others may be used. 
Mrs. M. J. Srites, (Vt.) 
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Flower JYrowerw 


Details of Growing Dahlias Successfully 


By MRS. A. J. HEATHCOT, (Tenn.) 


HE main factors to consider are: 
| Selection of tubers; 
Right soil and place; 
Proper culitvation. 

It takes the same labor to grow a small- 
flowering variety that it does a large 
variety, so why grow only the smaller 
old-fashioned kind? Good varieties can 
be had very cheap, each named and 
labeled—which is very important if they 
are to be grown for sale. The ones with 
best habits, longest stems, and largest 
blooms, are the best sellers, both for cut 
flower trade and as bulb makers. Some 
very good varieties are as follows: 
Jersey’s Beauty, pink; Mrs. I. De Ver 
Warnaar, wonderful orchid or mauve- 
pink; Rosa Nell, lovely cerise; Pride of 
California, large red; Sequoia Gigantea, 
yellow; Purple Manitou, velvety-purple; 
Snowdrift, pure-white; and others, just 
as good, and not expensive. 

A soil well adapted to the growing of 
corn will grow Dahlias without the use 
of fertilizers. Select a spot not shaded 
or sapped by trees—one that gets plenty 
of sunshine, as well as one that holds 
moisture well. 

All good heavy cardboard boxes, heavy 
paper, paper bags, stout cord, and any- 
thing I think I can use in packing the 
tuber for shipment, are put aside for 
future use. 

As wood ashes accumulate they are 
seattered broadcast over the plot where 
my Dahlias are to be grown, thus saving 
the cost of fertilizer. 

The time to plant depends entirely on 
location, but do not plant until danger 
of frost is over. If you plant the tubers 
too early the cold rains may rot them 
before they sprout; or the frost may keep 
them bitten back. Late plantings after 
the soil becomes warm is advisable. 
Plant every week or two until June, and 
note the blooming period of each. If 
wanted for exhibition it is best to plant 
about June Ist. One advantage in early 
plantings is a larger root crop, although 
best flowers are more likely to be had 
from late plantings. 

My Dahlias are planted on the south 
side of my vegetable garden, nearest the 
house. Since tke soil there holds mois. 
ture, they do extremely well. They get 
the same cultivation that my garden 
truck does. 

The soil is well prepared, then laid 
off in trenches, 4 feet apart and 6 inches 
deep. I drop one tablespoon of com- 
mercial fertilizer, high in potash, every 
3 feet in the trenches and mix thoroughly 
with the soil. I dip each tuber in water 
and while moist I write the name of each 
with an indelible pencil. It is readable 
as long as the tuber is sound. I label 
all I sell in this way. 

I set a stake beside each hill as I plant, 
and label with wooden labels, attached to 
each stake. The tuber is placed in the 
fertilized hill, flat down, eye pointing 
upward and about two inches from stake, 
and covered 4 to 6 inches deep, according 
to nature of soil. My stakes are sprouts 
or saplings. 


The soil is cultivated often to prevent 
baking and weed growth. After several 
sprouts appear I remove all except the 
strongest one. If care is exercised in 
removing these, leaving a heel where it 
is pulled from the tuber, they can be 
successfully rooted and grown on. I use 
flower pots, tin cans, ete., and root them 
as I do pot plants, using a sandy soil. I 
eover each slip with a glass jar, and 
keep in the shade for a reasonable length 
of time. Keep soil well moistened, and 
remove jar after slip is rooted. When 
growth starts, lift out with a ball of dirt 
and plant in a permanent place, shading 
for a few days from hot sun. Old vege- 
table or fruit hampers are ideal for shad- 
ing plants newly set. 

After the plants show two pairs of 
leaves, I pinch the tops out to induce 
branching. This makes strong bushy 
plants, not easily broken by the wind. 
When growth starts again I begin tying 
each plant to stakes, by means of some 
soft material, and continue tying as the 
plant grows. 

I do not disbud; neither do I remove 
the branches to produce larger flowers. 
But when cutting them for decoration 
purposes, I cut extra long stems, regard- 
less of the buds. This is all the pruning 
most varieties need, unless being grown 
for exhibition. 

Let nature water the flowers, unless 
water is available from a plentiful source, 
then one good soaking each week is all 
that is necessary. But always do this 
after sundown, so that it all soaks up 
over night, and the plants will not scald. 
Never sprinkle the plants in dry weather. 
It is best to make a trench between rows, 
run it full of water by means of a hose, 
and let water soak into the rows. Then 
the soil around the plant won’t be baked 
when the sun shines again. 

Cut flowers can be sold, but they 
should be priced reasonably to build a 
trade. For best results they should be 
cut in the early morning while the dew 
is on them. Remove all the lower leaves 
and all the buds. Put into a pail of 
cold water in a cool dark place to 
freshen for a few hours. Then immerse 
one to two inches of stems in water al- 
most boiling, for one to two minutes, 
then place in deep cold water to cool. 
They are then ready for the market. 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


HE Watershed or Great Divide of 

Northern Wisconsin, which crosses 
Ashland County, is marked by a tablet 
upon the cliff by the roadside on High- 
way 13. At this point the Watershed is 
950 feet above Lake Superior and 1550 
feet above the ocean. Water falling 
South of this point follows the Chippewa 
River, then down the Mississippi River 
past eight States, 1600 miles to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 


The Western Meadow Lark is the State 
Bird of seven States: Nebraska, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Kansas, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Oregon. 
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The Snake Bird is the Secretary Bird 
of Africa. It is able to kill Snakes with 
its powerful legs and kicking feet; even 
a deadly Cobra is no match for it. Its 
name “Secretary” comes from the curious 
crest it wears, which resembles a secre- 
tary with quills behind his ears. 


The heart of a Cockroach extends the 
full length of its body. 


The Bald Eagle, our National Bird, 
allows the Fish Hawk to catch fish for 
him and then he steals it away from the 
Hawk in flight. The Kingbird will chase 
an Eagle. These lazy and cowardly traits 
caused Audubon, the great naturalist, to 
consider the Eagle a poor selection for 
the Nation’s Bird. However, it has great 
strength, daring, cool courage, and un- 
equaled powers of flight. 


Giraffes never utter a sound, even when 
in great distress. The tallest of all 
Animals is apparently a mute, despite the 
great length of its neck and tongue. 


Coffee was used 500 B.C. 


The outstanding Wild Flowers through 
Central Wisconsin, observed from a 
motor car during July, are: bright-blue 
Spiderwort, Blue Flag, blue Lupine, 
orange and yellow Butterfly-weed or 
Pleurisy Root, Black-Eye Susan, Hairy 
Puccoon, Wild Sunflower, Harebell, 
orange-red Lily, and Milkweed in old-rose 
and in red; truly a colorful moving 
picture. 


The sandy embankments along the rail- 
road right of way, flaunt the brilliant 
blue and orange of Spiderwort and But- 
terfly-weed in close proximity. An ideal 
color combination Nature has _ here 
combined ! 


Along the railroad track, a sweet per- 
fume filled the air. I found it came from 
the Common Milkweed, with pretty 
— of a soft rose hue, arranged in 

alls. 


Another pleasant and agreeable odor 
arose, as I seuffed along, from Chamo- 
mile; the blossom of which has a cone- 
shaped center with the ray-flowers small 
and inconspicious. The odor suggests 
Ambrosia. Another variety of Chamo- 
mile, much used as tea by our Grand- 
mothers, is similar to the Mayweed, a 
white, daisy-like flower. 


Popcorn has been known to pop (some 
of the kernels bursting open) in North- 
ern California, when it was directly ex- 
posed to sunlight. 


Underground flowers (known as cleis- 
togamous) may be found on the Milkwort 
or Polygala. The rose-purple variety is 
found in woods, and on the underground 
stems of the purple variety found on 
sandy soil. 


The appearance of light-green shoots 
among the natural-green foliage of Oak 
trees has been caused by new shoots 
growing out where the spring foliage had 
been destroyed by June Beetles. 


The Date Palm will bear fruit for one 
or two centuries. In Western Asia, and 
Northern Africa, Dates are an important 
part of the daily food of the natives. 
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Flowew Srowew 


Useful Flowers in Making Winter 
Bouquets 


By BESSIE B. GROAT, (II) 


is very easy to gather material for 

Winter Bouquets. In your garden, 
along country roads, or in meadows, you 
will see many kinds of beautiful grasses, 
seed pods, berries, vines, leaves of many 
hues, pine cones, and branches. Any of 
these may be combined artistically to 
brighten your rooms during the long 
Winter. 


Fe: one who loves the Outdoors, it 


THE BERRY-BEARERS 


Bittersweet, long used for its beautiful 
coloring and artistically-eurled twigs, is 
first on the list. Try using just one or 
two sprays, and notice the effect. Some- 
thing should be said about gathering Bit- 
tersweet. Do not be selfish and try to 
gather all you see on the vine. Leave 
some to go to seed; for this lovely vine 
is in great danger of dying out because 
of the wholesale gathering that takes 
place every Fall. Cut it with a knife 
or pruning shears, but do not tear the 
roots. 

Wild Wahoo has a berry that many 
mistake for Bittersweet, but Wahoo is a 
shrub, while Bittersweet is a vine. The 
berries of both are scarlet and orange. 
The Wahoo berries grow up along the 
stalk and are small compared with Bitter- 
sweet. It makes a stiff bouquet, but is 
gay and effective. 

Red Dogwood has a white berry about 
the size of a pea. These are beautiful on 
the red branches of the Dogwood, and 
arrange well with other bright berries. 

Common Woodvine has lovely berries 
of dull, dusky blue. Although they are 
produced abundantly, you must gather 
them before Mr. and Mrs. Robin discover 
them, if you wish any for a bouquet. 

Rose Apples are another bright berry 
we may find wild by roadsides or in fields. 
With their searlet coloring, they help to 
brighten many a dark corner. 
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G ype ophi la and Strawflowers 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit has a tall, red-ber- 
ried seed stalk which is quite gorgeous in 
a bouquet of evergreen branches. The 
dainty little red berries of the Barberry 
can be used in this way also, or better 
still, with the white Snowberry in a vase 
of water. It will keep until after Christ- 
mas and give quite a holiday air. 

Mountain Ash berries make a splash 
of color when used alone or combined 
with grasses or pods. 

Black Alder has a handsome red berry 
with a tiny black spot at each end. It 
belongs to the Holly family and is well 
known. 


DRIED FLOWERS 


Dried flowers are very effective, and 
many are grown in our own gardens. 

Hydrangeas are familiar to all. Be 
sure to gather the blossoms at just the 
right time, before the petals begin to 
turn yellow or get weather beaten. Some 
turn beautiful shades of rose; others, 
lovely shades of lavender and purple. 








Bittersweet 


Statice takes naturally to drying. It is 
branching and grows quite tall. It is 
available in rose, pink, and white. 

Yarrow is another flower that dries 
well, although not so commonly used. It 
is rose or white when wild, but when 
cultivated, it comes in rose, white, and 
yellow. 

Globe Clover, or English Clover, blos- 
soms profusely in shades of rose-carmine, 
lavender, pink, and white. Do not com- 
bine the rose-carmine with orange flowers 
unless you use a great many white 
blossoms. 

Glove Thistle is a perennial with a 
bluish-green leaf the same shape as Wild 
Thistle. The blossom grows on a tall 
stalk, in round balls of dull _bluish- 
lavender. 

Job’s Tears seem to be between flowers 
and grasses, and should be used with 
bright colors, 

Straw Flowers or Everlastings should 
be gathered when partly open, and hung 
with heads down in a dark, cool place. 
If you wait until they are entirely open, 
they will become fuzzy in a few days and 
eventually go to seed. 

Chinese Wool Flower and Coxcomb 
grow in shades of dark-red, old-rose, pale- 
yellow, bright-yellow, and dull-green. 
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Chinese Lanterns 


They form a more effective bouquet when 
all the soft colors are combined. They 
should be cut and dried the same as 
Straw Flowers. 

Baby’s Breath (Gypsophila) when 
dried, makes a dainty, airy flower to com- 
bine with others. It should always be 
used as a filler, as it is ineffective alone. 

Common Wild Moonshine will combine 
well with anything. My first memory, 
long ago, of a Winter Bouquet is one 
made of Moonshine. 

Honesty (Lunaria), is considered by 
artists the most decorative of all dried 
flowers. These are especially good in a 
tall vase, cut in different lengths. They 
can even be used with fresh flowers such 
as Foxgloves and Ten Weeks Stocks. 
Sow seed in May for blossoms next year. 
Gather stalks when pods are green, peel 
off the outer leaves on both sides, leav- 
ing the thin, transparent leaf inside, sur- 
rounded by a tiny frame. Dry well. 
The inner leaf will become a lovely cream 
color. Honesty combines with any dried 
flower that has color. 


THE POD-BEARING PLANTS 


Chinese Lantern is the most colorful 
of all dried pods. It is a perennial, and 
once started, grows like a weed. As soon 
as the pods have turned orange, cut the 
stalks, and dry. Some complain that the 
blossom-stems become too brittle and 
break off from the large stalk too easily. 
To remedy this, take orange embroidery 
floss (eut in short lengths), and tie to 
the end of the pod-stalk, then tie to 
branch. Clip the ends short, and very 
few will notice that it is tied on. 

Yellow Dock has a tall seed branch 
which turns a beautiful brown, and is 
composed of millions of tiny seed pods. 

Poppy and Radish seed pods are lovely 
together. The Poppy is a dull-brown, 
while the Radish takes on all shades of 
lavender and purple. 


DRIED WILD GRASSES 


There are many beautiful Wild Grasses 
to be found by the roadside. There is 
one that has a tall, rather wide blade, and 
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a feathery blossom. Both take on shades 
of purple that seem to be almost change- 
able. There is the tall Bull Rush, with 
its pretty brown seeds, that seem to 
tremble with each breath of air. Another 
dried grass has a large head very much 
like Millett, and still another is composed 
of tiny, creamy pockets that sway back 
and forth. 
DYEING OR TINTING 


Many dried blossoms can be tinted any 
color you desire by dipping in a dye 
solution. The following flowers take 
dyes successfully: Statice, Moonshine, 
Baby’s Breath, White Straw Flower, 
White Everlasting, and White Yarrow. 

Very natural Zinnias can be made from 
a certain kind of pine cone,—the one that 
is flat at one end. Cut the small end off 
to a point, wind a green colored wire 
around the stem, cover or tint the base, 
and then paint the cone any of the de- 
sired shades of Zinnia petals. 


A FEW DON’TS 


1. Do not erowd in vase or basket. 
Have one flower bending over to give a 
easual look to the bouquet. 

2. Do not use a fancy, figured or 
decorated vase, or one too highly colored, 
as both design and color detract from the 
bouquet. Use pottery in dull-green, blue, 
or black; or old-fashioned jars in soft- 
browns, creams, or grays. A black vase 
or jar is most effective of all. It seems 
to bring out the color of all flowers, pods, 
or grasses. 

3. Do not eut all branches of Bitter- 
sweet in short lengths. Use the seraggly 
branches just as Nature grew them. 

4. Do not use tall flowers in low vases 
or baskets, but use low containers for 
low flowers, and tall vases for tall grasses 
and seed pods. 

EFFECTIVE COMBINATIONS 

A few bright Straw Flowers, two or 
three bunches of Baby’s Breath, a tall 
spike of Honesty, and a few feathery 
grasses. 

Several branches of Hydrangeas in two 
shades, and many stalks of Bull Rush. 

A tall vase filled with Chinese Lanterns 
in all lengths. 

An old-fashioned jar filled with Cox- 
comb in soft shades of rose, pale-yellow, 
duli-red, and dull-green. 

A basket of Evergreens with long 
needles, and branches of Barberry. 

A tall, stately bouquet of Honesty with 
a few stalks of Chinese Lanterns. 

Branches of long-needled Pine com- 
bined with Chinese Lanterns. 

Rose Apples combined with Evergreen 
branches in a basket. 

Long-needled Pine branches, a few tiny 
burrs, and Bittersweet arranged in a low 
basket. 

The brown seed pods of Swamp Elder 
combined with branches of Evergreens 
and tiny burrs or cones. 

Combine different kinds of Evergreens 
in a low squatty bowl, add some tiny 
burrs, and place a small, last year’s Bird’s 
Nest in among the branches. Drop a 
few pills in the nest for eggs. 

All these bouquets can be kept fresh 
and free from dust by sprinkling oe- 
easionally, or placing under the faucet 
and turning water on them slowly. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


ITH the coming of September 

our grasp on Summer is slipping 

fast. However, frequently some 
of the loveliest days of the year, as well 
as some of the warmest, are allotted to 
this month. The true nature lover never 
complains when September days are 
torrid; he is happy to have one last, real 
fling at Summer. 


September may bring more than a note 
of sadness to the very young people; not 
because Winter is on the way, but because 
vacation days are over and school bells 
again send out their imperious summons. 


Each month has its outstanding features 
that are strongly associated with that 
particular period. The pungent odor of 
burning leaves belongs to * September, 
although there may be more leaf-burning 
in October. The necessity of leaf-burn- 
ing, or of disposal otherwise, is the result 
of one of Nature’s preparations for 
Winter. Drawing the precious sap from 
the leaves, which sooner or later loosens 
them from the Tree, is also one of 
Nature’s economies. The Tree retains the 
sap for use again another year. 


At no other time may one find such a 
variety of Flowers in bloom, the odd 
feature of which is a sort of Flower Sum- 
mary of the Spring and Summer. A pro- 
longed rain will eneourage old plants to 
put forth more Flowers, long after their 
normal time. Plants that have been re- 
peatedly cut back quite often form buds 
on their stunted stalks, blossoming in spite 
of mankind’s effort to prevent it. Wild 
Carrot, Chicory, Yarrow, and like plants, 
usually find a way to blossom, in spite 
of everything man may attempt in his 
efforts to thwart them. 


A ramble along a winding stream this 
month discloses a greater variety of 
Flowers than is usually found elsewhere. 
Taking a Flower Census one September, 
for a distance of 200 yards along the 
bank of a little stream, this writer found 
Asters, Turtlehead, Ironweed, Wild Car- 
rot, Wild Lettuce, Touch-me-not, Golden- 
rod, Bidens, Boneset, Lobelia, Hog Pea- 
nut, Joe-pye, Heal-all, Sneezeweed, 
Chamomile, Chicory, Dandelion, Sweet 
Clover and Field Clover, Peppermint, 
Thistles, Vervain, Primrose, Fleabane, 
Sweet Everlasting, Yarrow, Teasel, Mul- 
lein, Indian Tobacco, a variety of Sedges, 
berries of Bittersweet, and other plants 
not identified, but in bloom. It is not 
necessary to explore vast regions to get in 
touch with Nature. Indeed, the amateur 
will do better to begin observations in 
the dooryard, extending the territory of 
exploration as he becomes _ better 
acquainted with the ways of Nature. 


A few species of Birds have already 
left their northern nesting sites and are 
leisurely making their way to parts of 
the country where snow and ice are un- 
known. Many other Birds are going 
about in ever-increasing flocks in prep- 
aration for migration a little later. Our 
year-around Birds that have been more 
or less in evidence all Summer, are mak- 


ing daily appearances about the door- 
yard, inspecting the feeding stations and 
loudly complaining about the poor ser- 
vice (if any), in these eating places. We 
should hasten out with Bird victuals, to 
assure them that meals will be served as 
usual; the service inereasing as_ eold 
weather advances. 


The spring-like songs of Birds this 
month is a feature that must always be 
mentioned by this department at this time 
of year. The delightful song of the 
Meadow-lark takes us back to the warm 
days of earliest Spring, as does also the 
noisy and apparently-flustered Kildeer, 
that not only calls out frequently during 
the day, but also wings his way high over- 
head at night, calling as he flies. Many 
other Birds are moved to song all through 
September. Just as Flowers that bloom 
out of season are welcomed the more be- 
cause of that, so is the song of Birds at 
this time of year the more delightful. 


The rich-looking berries of Pokeweed, 
hanging in thick clusters, are ripe this 
month, adding greatly to the joy of many 
Birds. Indeed, the berries look tempting 
enough for human food, but one taste is 
usually enough. The berries are prized by 
some for pie material, and if prepared 
properly, Pokeberry pie may be quite 
good. The berries are not poisonous, as 
many believe, as some -folks will not even 
touch the berries or leaves, thinking them 
rank poison. Pigeon-berry it is called by 
some, but the particular Pigeon for which 
it is named has long since ceased to exist. 
(Passenger Pigeons, that a little more 
than a half century ago went about the 
country in flocks so great that they 
darkened the sky when they took wing.) 
Today the only Birds we see of that 
species are in museums, due to extine- 
tion brought about by slaughtering them 
in such numbers that they were fed to 
hogs when the markets were glutted with 
them. They were even killed for their 
feathers and the bodies thrown away. It 
is not a pretty picture to recall, but one 
that should be brought frequently to the 
attention of an unthinking world, that 
similar mistakes may be guarded against 
in the future. 


Northern Michigan Weather 


‘T His has been the worst year on plants 

of all kinds that I have seen in my 
fifteen years in Northern Michigan. The 
winter injury was worse than common, 
and the soil was frozen so hard and so 
deep that we got little benefit from the 
snow when it melted. Consequently, we 
went into the Spring with a soil lacking 
in moisture. Spring was dry and cold 
and the Summer has been dry and hot. 
All of this has meant a constant fight to 
keep plants alive. Notwithstanding all 
of this, nature is rewarding us with a 
fairly good harvest in most garden vege- 
tables, and that is what keeps us Cooper 
Plan folks from starving to death. It is 
good to be alive, anyway. 


C. W. Woop, (Mich.) 


—™ 
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Growing Vegetables On The 
Window Sill 


INTER will soon be here, but you 

ean go right on gardening. Have 
Mother or Father give you four 5-inch 
flower pots. Fill the bottom of the pots 
with a few pebbles or broken pottery. 
Add some garden soil, and finally fill the 
pots to within one-half-inch of the top 
with finely-sifted soi!. Label the pots as 
follows: Radish, Parsley, Mint, and To- 
mato. Plant five Radish seeds in the first 
pot and water every day. Dig a nicely- 
growing Parsley plant from the garden, 
before the first frost, and transplant to 
the second pot. Let the pot stand in 
water over night so the Parsley plant will 
not wilt. If you do not have Mint grow- 
ing in your yard, get a small plant at the 
greenhouse. Transplant it to your third 
pot and eut the branches back an inch or 
two so it will grow bushy. Small-fruiting 
Tomatoes like the Pear-shaped Yellow or 
Improved Ground Cherry will grow in 
your sunny window and actually produce 
nice little red or yellow Tomatoes. Plant 
five seeds in the pot and later thin to one 


ae 
Radish Parsley Mint Tomato. 
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plant. Save the biggest one. Give it 
plenty of water, and as it grows taller, tie 
it to a two-foot stake inserted in the pot. 

With this little winter crop, you can 
supply Mother with fresh Radishes and 
Parsley tor salads, Mint leaves for jelly 
and iced drinks, and finally, delicious 
little Tomatoes to take to school in your 


lunch box. RutHu H. Lee. 


Learn the Care of Your Pets 
M ANY people who are very fond of 


their pets neglect them sadly; not 
intentionally, but because they do not 
realize what care is needed. For example, 
we had a neighbor who was very fond of 
her Terrier Puppy. It must have daily 
exercise, and a soft bed to sleep in, but 
she never thought of it wanting a drink 
of water. Many summer afternoons she 
would go visiting and leave the Dog 
chained in the hot sunshine. Often we 
slipped over, in her absence, and gave the 
Puppy a pan of clear cool water. How 
it did appreciate the drink! You will 
find that Cats as well as Dogs drink a 
considerable amount of water if a special 
pan is kept filled for them. Do not for- 
get to provide water for the Outdoor Pets 
through the Winter also. They often 
suffer from thirst in freezing weather. 

Raise a few heads of Sunflowers in 
your garden this Summer for the Birds 
next Winter. One bird lover near us 
nails the whole head to a post and lets 
the Winter Birds help themselves. He 
says this is one form of food that the 
English Sparrows will not bother. 

Do not forget the household Canary 
who cannot leave the eage for his green 
food. Through the Summer give him a 
daily leaf of spinach or dandelion. Never 
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This Almond Was An Ugly Duckling 


By RUTH H. LEE 


HE Little Almond sat waiting in 

the peach-like fruit that surrounded 

him. Soon the fruit would shrivel, 
the thin skin crack open, and he would 
escape. Since he had come from the far- 
away shores of the Mediterranean Sea, he 
felt the southwestern U. S. (where he was 
now living) would be worth seeing. 

“Crack!” The skin opened, but the 
Little Almond did not fall out. The air 
was so warm and sticky the hull stayed on 
him. After dangling a while, hull and all 
dropped to the ground. 

All around him were very handsome, 
plump Almonds, free of their hulls. They 
looked at our poor Little Almond pity- 
ingly. 

“What an ugly, discolored Little Nut!” 
they exclaimed. 

It began to rain, and in the midst of it 
someone picked the uncomfortable Al- 
mond up and tossed him into a basket. 
His coat was all soiled and spotted. 

“We'll have to bleach these discolored 
nuts.” he heard a man say. 


feed him lettucé leaves, for they often 
prove deadly to a Canary. Through the 
winter months you may vary his diet 
by. giving slices of carrot, apple, and 
hard-boiled egg. For green foods celery 
and cabbage leaves. 

HELEN E. Ruy te, (Neb.) 


Making a Tiny Rock Garden 


N interesting and healthful time can 

be spent making a tiny Rock Garden. 
Most young people enjoy collecting rocks 
of various kinds. The rocks need not be 
too large, for, if you are making a small 
garden, everything in it must be kept 
small to harmonize. 

Select the spot for your garden. 
Whether it is in the sun or shade will 
decide what kind of plants you ean raise. 
Some spot near your back door where 
nothing seems to grow will make an ideal 
place. A tub or some large buckets with 
the bottoms rusted out will make a fine 
foundation. You will not need to use 
cement if you place a two foot wire fence 
around the garden. 

Sink the tub or buckets in the ground, 
nearly to the top; but leave a little edge 
above the ground. Gather rather large 
rocks to fill in around the outside of the 
tub. Fill the inside nearly full of good 
garden dirt with quite a lot of sand over 
the top, and arrange your little rocks on 
the surface. Partly cover the space out- 


The Little Almond’s more beautiful 
brothers and sisters were put into another 
basket. They would be shipped to market 
just as they were. But the homely Little 
Nut soon forgot all about them in the 
excitement of being dumped into a 
machine called an “Almond Huller”, and 
then being dried in the sun. A gentle 
spray of water played over him, just 
moistening his skin. Next he was dropped 
in a vat of sulphur fumes which removed 
the spots from his coat. He was all ready 
for market when he hit against a piece of 
metal and became chipped. Instead of 
sending him off with the other bleached 
nuts, his newly-cleaned shell was taken 
off, and he was shipped with a lot of other 
cracked nuts to a Candy factory. There 
he was dipped in a smooth, pink frosting 
that covered him completely. Sitting in a 
tray to dry, he caught sight of himself in 
a polished nickel surface. Why—he was 
beautiful! He was no longer an ugly, 
chipped castaway, but a shiny, plump, 
pink-eoated Almond. 


side the tub or buckets with loam, so that 
only bits of the large rocks show. 

Now you are ready to put in your 
plants. Use dwarf plaints and be sure to 
note whether they thrive in sun or shade. 
Little Sedums of different colors make a 
pretty sight among the rocks. They make 
mats of green with  brightly-colored 
flowers in Summer, and some kinds 
remain green nearly all Winter. When 
the snow melts, you can see the green 
plants that look like little pine trees. 
One kind, called “Creeping Charley,” a 
dwarf plant having yellow bloom, is 
especially good. 


EstHER Haas, (Kans.) 





What Is My Name? No. 9 


I am an irregular, elongated ball of 
dusty brown. I am shining white in- 
side. I stay underground most of my 
life. In the Fall, they dig me up and 
lay me on top of the soil in the sun a 
day or two before putting me into bar- 
rels or bags. 

I sprout from an eye, which is a lit- 
tle depression on my outside skin, and 
I grow a bush a foot or two high dur- 
ing the Summer. A little Bug is 
named after me. 

I am a staple food and furnish most 
of the starch you eat. I certainly taste 
good with rich brown gravy. What is 
my name? 











*NoTE: See May issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER for Rules of Vegetable Guessing Con- 
test. 
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Editorial Notes 


E have discovered the past Summer 

that Regal Lilies are more satisfac- 
tory than Madonnas to grow with Del- 
phiniums. They are more reliable bloom- 
ers and much more beautiful. <A long 
row, practically a hedge of the two, seen 
in the gardens of a perennial grower was 
a charming sight. 


A year or so ago, we had quite a dis- 
cussion in this Department on why many 
plants of Bleeding Heart fail to produce 
seeds. Many apparently never do, while 
others are quite prolific. While weeding 
one day in June, I discovered two or 
three stems loaded with seed pods, on a 
plant that had appeared one Spring, 
right in a clump of Christmas Rose and 
at least three feet from the original plant. 
Seven sturdy little seedlings were also 
found nearby, evidently from last year’s 
seed; but most surprising of all was a 
strong healthy little seedling, discovered 
some days later in a different part of 
the garden, in fact in a very narrow strip 
of dirt along the side steps where no 
attempt is made to do more than to keep 
it free of weeds. This spot is nowhere 
near the two large clumps which are in 
the garden proper, at least fifty feet 
away, and besides a white fence separates 
the sections. The seed must be too fine for a 
bird to have carried it, so the only solu- 
tion seems to be that a bit of soil con- 
taining the seed must have been dropped 
along the sidewalk while the borders were 
being done over. 


The destruction and blasting of hopes, 
wrought in the garden by the Winter of 
1933-34 has been taken account of. 
Roses that had to be cut to within a very 
few inches of the ground, have made won- 
derful growth. It certainly has been dis- 
couraging to have arbors, trellises, and 
fences that were covered with climbers, 
bared once more; but quite general 
reports are that the new growth is so 
strong and vigorous that the roots must 
have been greatly benefited by what 
seemed harsh treatment. 


The roots of many shrubs survived 
also, and are trying to catch up;—some 
strong, others rather weak. Some losses 
ean be replaced in time but there are 
others that never can be, because of their 
associations. Although, in my own 
garden, I lost a good many dollars worth 
of new bulbs, Lilies, Dutch Iris, and 
rather uncommon varieties being tried for 
the first time, the loss that it is hard to 
be reconciled to, cost nothing in dollars 
and cents. My beautiful English Holly, 
although covered as usual, is absolutely 
dead. A friend and fellow gardener 
some years ago gave me two cuttings 
from her bush. They were set out under 
glass cans. One failed, but the other 
rooted and grew into a fine bush about 
three feet high. The fresh foliage of this 
Holly was lovely beyond expression; 
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glossy greens shading from light to dark, 
and brilliant new leaves of various reds. 
Although I shall endeavor to get another 
English Holly, it cannot take the place 
of the one that was watched and cared for 
from its babyhood (one can hardly say 
cutting-hood) and was a reminder of the 
friend who is in her garden no more. 
There are various other reminders from 
the same source in the garden, but none 
that equaled the winter-killed English 
Holly. 
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The tiny member of the Rose Family, 
Rosa Rouletti, has proved a bit disap- 
pointing as to color. The blossoms seen 
were of a much-paler, more-washed-out- 
looking shade than the lovely pink shown 
in catalogues. It is a wee little plant, 
just the size for a rock garden, especially 
asmall one. A little stronger color would 
make it pretty as well as “cunning.” It 
is just possible that extreme heat and 
drought were responsible for the color, or 
rather the lack of it. 


The Health and Care of House Plants 


MRS. A. FERDINAND SPITZLI 


OUSE plants are more or less a 
H problem in the average modern 

house. The heating conditions 
are varied, and when one considers the 
change from the outdoor climate to that 
indoors, it is sometimes surprising that 
we have any flowers on our house plants. 
Here in Central New York, we lack the 
greatest asset during the winter months; 
sunshine. Even though we have a 
southern exposure, our plants are very 
apt to grow in a spindling delicate way 
and not bloom as they should have or 
would have if they had daily sunshine. 
Another vital element is moisture or 
humidity in the house. Could we have a 
little kettle singing and steaming all day, 
no doubt we would see the benefits by 
strong healthy plants producing flowers. 
A visit to any greenhouse will show one 
at a glance what conditions we should 
have for growing plants indoors. 

The soil should not be the same for 
potted plants as in the garden. The 
garden soil will pack and become hard, 
but if a mixture of leaf mold, humus, and 
some coarse, clean sand is mixed with 
garden soil in liberal portions, it will 
be best for all potted plants. Small pots 
are advisable as they tend to produce 
more blossoms. A most ideal plan if one 
has a southern exposure, is to have pans 
fitted to the window ledges or on shelves 
and filled partly with small pebbles and 
sand. Place the pots in these and excess 
water will drain into the pans, when the 
plants are watered, then slowly evaporate 
and give the moisture that plants so love. 
Bowls of water on radiators are helpful 
in producing evaporation. 

Plants are very conducive to gentle 
nursing, picking off any dead or yellow 
leaves, and washing the leaves to free 
them from dust. It is well not to have 
a plant hug the window too closely in 
extreme cold weather as the tips are 
liable to get frosted, and then the growth 
becomes stunted. Pouring hot water in 
the saucers of Ferns and Ivy gives the 
moisture they like and produces very 
green, luxuriant foliage. 

As soon as a plant begins to turn 
yellow and the leaves to drop off, it is 
usually a warning that the soil is too wet 
or sour. Transplant or repot at once. 


Plant pests are more or less eliminated 
if the plants are sprayed once a month 
with a strong suds of whale oil soap. A 
good plan is to put all plants into a 
sink or tub and give them a shower once 


a week. It takes the place of rain and 
rids the leaves of dust and insects. 

Begonias enjoy a dry, light, and sandy 
soil with leaf mold. The Calla Lily likes 
a very wet soil, even to having its feet in 
a saucer of water. If the white mealy 
bug attacks your Ferns or Coleus, use a 
spray made of a teaspoonful of oil of 
lemon to a pint of water. 

A florist says that all the Christmas 
plants can be kept in blossom and quite 
sturdy for several weeks, if the faded 
flowers and seed pods are removed, 
especially those of the Primula and Cy- 
clamen. Do not give the plants too much 
sunshine. The Poinsettia should be kept 
rather dry. One plant that seems to 
thrive under the most adverse conditions 
is the Sansevieria which one can place 
in almost any corner of a room either 
high up or low down, and it will continue 
to grow and put forth new leaves. 

Most plants are happy in the average 
living room temperature during the day, 
but at night a cooler temperature of 
about 60 degrees is desirable. As plants 
growing in pots are restricted as to root 
space and gradually use up the nourish- 
ment in the soil, it is well to work a little 
fine bone meal into the earth, or give 
the plant one of the prepared tablets 
that act as a fertilizer. 

It is well to consider, when one wishes 
to raise plants indoors, that most grow- 
ing things require a rest and like to be 
dormant for a time. Naturally they pre- 
fer the winter season for their sleep, so 
we must not expect too much from our 
house plants. Their health depends 
largely on these main things: food, sun- 
shine, and moisture, as well as daily 
attention. 


Useful Hints for September 


EPTEMBER is the great transplant- 
ing month. Seedling perennials are 
now ready, or should be, to put into perma- 
nent quarters and get a good start at 
settling down before Winter comes. It 
is not too soon to set out bulbs, either, 
provided one is fortunate enough to get 
possession of them in September. 


If you are planning to take any plants 
into the house from the garden, do the 
potting as soon as possible. being sure 
that they are well supplied with good soil 
suited to their special needs. Leave them 
out of doors for a week or two, and then 
take them indoors before the weather 
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becomes cool enough to keep windows 
closed. Thus they will gradually become 
used to the change, and when it comes 
time to have heat in the house the leaves 
are not likely to turn yellow and die. 


Make a desperate effort to eradicate 
every weed now, especially young peren- 
nial varieties that will hang over for next 
season. All the weeding done now is so 
much clear gain toward Spring. 


Do you hope to have lots of birds visit 
your garden this Winter and decide that 
it will be a desirable home during the 
months when food is hard to find? If 
so, you must begin right off to prove to 
them that you intend to keep supplying 
their needs. They should have suet for 
warmth, but that is not suitable for their 
complete diet. Haven’t you a place not 
too far from the house, where some 
variety of feeding station can be placed 
and kept supplied with seed, finely- 
cracked corn, dry bread, stale doughnuts, 
and so on? If one can be made like a 
gable-roofed house, and with two sides 
of glass so that the birds can be seen 
when they are in there feeding, much 
pleasure may be derived from watching 
the “bread line.” Birds are really not 
on a dole though, for they will pay their 
way by freeing trees and shrubs of hidden 
eggs and cocoons, thus cutting down next 
year’s supply of “bugs.” 


If bulbs are desired for indoor bloom 
by Thanksgiving (Paper Whites or Yel- 
lows for instance), they should be started 
this month. Put them in a cool, dark 
place for at least two weeks to get a 
strong root growth established. The 
better start they get, the finer the blooms 
should be. 


Slips or cuttings of all varieties of 
Geraniums should be taken as soon as 
possible and started for winter plants. 
Practically all of the sweet-scented ones 
are desirable because of their perfume. 
The leaves are attractive for cutting too, 
and small ones floating on the water in 
finger bowls add a dainty touch. ~ 


Keep the Chrysanthemums watered and 
well fed until flowering time; that is, if 
you were fortunate enough to have any 
survive the past Winter. If a few large 
flowers are desired, disbud by removing 
all but the buds you wish to come to 
maturity. 


This is the time to begin collecting the 
things desired for winter bouquets; also 
to gather very tiny Ferns and other little 
wildings for growing in small fish globes. 
If it can be found, the red berries on a 
Partridgeberry vine will give a touch of 
eolor. This vine is not as common as it 
used to be, probably because of careless 
gathering, as well as pulling up by the 
roots instead of taking cuttings with a 
pair of scissors, the same as one should 
gather Arbutus in the Spring. 


September is given as the proper 
month for transplanting or separating 
Bleeding Heart, as it is dormant now and 
ean be moved safely, each little bit of it 
forming a new clump. Markers should 
always be put by plants that are so dorm- 
ant that practically all aboveground 
growth has disappeared, as is the case 
with Bleeding Heart. 








Gourds on a Trellis 


How To 
Grow the Ornamental 
Gourds 


By MRS. M. N. WILCOX, 
(Kans.) 


the different varieties of Orna- 

mental Gourds. Most of them are 
rampant growers, quickly covering a 
trellis, or any unsightly place; and when 
fruiting time comes, there are many sur- 
prises in store, especially if one has 
planted the mixed varieties. There will 
be all shapes, and in color—variations of 
white, light-yellow, and green; some will 
resemble a long snake, and will be crooked 
if they happen to be lying across some- 
thing. The Dipper Gourds (like those in 
the picture) make ideal nests for wrens; 
the small hole should be made before it is 
entirely ripe, and enough of the pulp 
removed through the hole for the nest. 


A MONG the praiseworthy Vines, are 


The Luffia variety is one of the most 
useful of all the Gourds; although in this 
latitude, they must be started as soon as 
possible, or they will fail to mature. They 
must be in a sunny location and have 
plenty of water. They grow in the 
shape of a large cucumber about four- 
teen inches in length. As they ripen, 
they get very light, and the seeds will 
rattle if shaken. Then is the time to 
gather them. Let them lie a few days, 
then peel off the outside skin, and you 
have a very tough fibre; by cutting it 
along one side it lies out flat and the 
seeds drop out. A generous sheet of 
lacy-looking tough fibre is left, which 
makes a perfect bath brush that will last 
a year or more. For cleansing milk uten- 
sils, or for scouring rough surfaces such 
brushes are unbeatable. They never get 
sour, nothing adheres to them, and they 
get softer and whiter with age. The 
Luffia is really a Gourd of many uses. 


Styles in Flower Arrangement 


(Continued from page 379) 


really has distinction of line—a few 
strong-stemmed Dahlias, Globethistles, 
large African Marigolds, red-orange 


Lilies; we arrange them rather primly, 
and if we wish to add foliage other than 
their own, we use leaves with bold, strong 
lines. 

SHADOWS 


If we can place our flower arrange- 
ments where their shadows will form part 
of the picture, we often add greatly to 
their effectiveness. This is particularly 
true of the modernistic line arrangements 
and their modified forms as we are more 
likely to use them. If we are considering 
the shadow as part of our picture, let 
us see that it falls on a plain rather than 
a patterned surface or against a wall 
panel especially chosen and hung for the 
purpose. Moving a flower arrangement 
closer to, or further frem, a light, will 
change its shadow picture; it is well to 
find its ideal spot by trying the artificial 
light when the arrangement is placed, in 
daylight. 


CREATING BEAUTY 


The important thing to remember 
always in making flower arrangements is 
that we are trying to create beauty. It 
is seldom that, in our homes, we will want 
a bouquet in the “French” style, or the 
Victorian, or the modernistic. The knowl- 
edge that we have acquired of the Japa- 
nese “Way of Flowers” will be of very 
great value to us—but not because we 
will be frequently making arrangements 
“in the Japanese manner.” Rather it 
will be useful because we will apply so 
many of the guiding rules of the 
Japanese in making individual and dis- 
tinctive arrangements for our American 
homes. 


There are very few flowers, indeed, that 
are not useful in making flower arrange- 
ments. With the wealth of material avail- 
able from garden and field and woodland, 
with the infinite number of combina- 
tions possible, everyone should add to 
the charm of his home and to the grace 
of living by the use of cut flowers for 
decoration. 
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Hints for the Amateur Delphinium 
Grower 


(Continued from page 382) 
DETAILS OF CULTURE 

The Delphinium plant has very few 
troubles, other than slugs; mildew if 
planted in shade, under trees, or too 
close together; red spider in some places, 
and leaf-spot and root-rot limited to 
special loealities and some of which may 
be largely due to over-culture or wrong 
fertilizing. Yet not all the types are 
thus affected anywhere. 

3ased on practices here, always quite 
easy, and with suggestions for elsewhere- 
differing conditions to be met with, the 
amateur ean adapt his methods from the 
following: The Delphinium = grows 
rapidly in Spring, flowers in early Sum- 
mer, seeds, goes dormant, shows slight 
re-growths in Fall, and is dormant in 
Winter. That applies to the average 
type. Seedlings started in Spring re- 
quire a lot of attention through the season 
and afford spare bloom that year. But if 
started in Fall, like most perennials, and 
fielded in Spring, they afford a bountiful 
return, and each year become better. In 
usual soils it is best to divide them the 
third year and reset. Breaking the 
clumps apart gives better results than 
cutting up in smaller pieces. 

Being a hardy plant, solidly-frozen 
ground does not affeet it, provided one 
prevents uprooting of plants during thaw- 
freeze periods. If covering with brush 
or leaves, one must leave an air space 
next to the surface and watch for slugs 
when spring growth appears. 

Excess culture is largely the main 
trouble in Delphinium failures. They 
have little preference as to soil; if grown 
without water or fertilizer until buds 
appear, they have long spikes and little 
Divisions of the same plant 
over-cultured may reach twice the height 
and but half the spike length. Against 
some experts’ opinions, I prefer bone 
meal (potash and phosphate) and wood 
ashes (potash), or both, to anything else 
tried out. Most of our soils are deficient 
in these materials. Wherever weeds grow 
freely, no additional nitrogen is needed. 
Nevertheless, Delphiniums prefer humus 
soils, which ean be supplied with any 
sort of well-deecayed vegetable matter, 
away from, or well beneath, the plants. 
After well started, only the surface soil 
should be stirred, else spikes suffer badly 
from disturbance of the many small 
feeder roots. Ammonium phosphate is 
an excellent addition at the bud stage. 
Abroad they use lime freely, but in our 
soils limestone, or old, spent plaster, gives 
much better results than raw lime. In 
windy sections, tall Delphiniums must 
have support. If, however, one sets one- 
foot stakes at early growth and securely 
ties the stalks thereto, most plants do not 
require taller stakes at any stage. If not 
supported, they break at the crowns, 
especially if very dry. 


excess wood. 


GROWING FROM SEED 


The amateur is especially interested in 
growing his own seedlings, a very simple 
matter if well understood. A seed pan 
or flat will germinate all the plants one 
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“an handle. Use POOR, well-drained 
soil, wet thoroughly, and have surface 
thoroughly firmed down. Draw. peneil 
lines two inches apart and sow seeds 
thickly, covering about their own depth, 
cover with paper or cloth and place in 
shade in coolest available place. Seeds 
germinate in ten to fifteen days and 
require no watering until up. As soon 
as they appear, remove covering and 
bring to partial light to prevent their 
getting leggy. When vigorous, keep the 
soil stirred between the lines. Where 
damping off affects seedlings, charcoal 
dust, small gravel, sulphur, ete., will pre- 
vent it. Avoid over-watering at this 
stage. When second leaves appear, flat 
out about 2 inches apart, bury the flat 
and let them grow to winter dormancy. 
Protect if to be left there, or lift and 
frame, or put inside over Winter. Noth- 
ing is gained in trying to keep them 
green. When conditions permit, field the 
well-started plants in Spring, six inches 
in the row, or a foot apart each way and 
thin out the inferior plants as they bloom. 
A pinch of bone meal when planting 
helps, and later add fertilizer between 
the rows. The aim is to avoid foreing 
top growth too early in Spring. Remove 
ALL first bloom stalks as they appear, 
and thus strengthen the roots for longe:- 
season show. If one-period plants, re- 
move seed stalks; if repeating growths, 
remove stalks as fast as b'ooms fade, or 
the seed stalks, and let laterals flower, 
then eut down the stalk. 


SELECTING FOR QUALITY 

During the first season, try and elect 
a choice of plant habit, color, form, or 
general average, and select thereto. Seeds 
from the best plants will soon increase 
this average, though inferior flowers carry 
the most pollen and will deteriorate the 
average of the next succession. Early Fall 
or Spring is the best time to move selected 
plants to permanent beds, preferably just 
as they show growths. Fall-shifted plants 
should not be allowed to flower, and es- 
pecially all fall plants should not be 
cultured too late or they will be too weak 
for the winter strain. Therein hes a 
major trouble with Delphinium treat- 
ment,—foreing an average type into con- 
stant growth and bloom, when its habit 
is periodie dormaney, and early harden- 
ing for winter conditions. 

We were all amateurs once. Yet to read 
some aceounts, a certain few consider 
themselves to have been born as experts 
in the game. Nothing in the flower line 
is of more interest than in building up a 
fine strain of Delphiniums or a garden 
collection of them. One ean also each 
vear add newer and better things from 
the dealer supplying the original strains 
stock, and thus hasten his standard. 

As to color preference; marked evi- 
dence is at hand showing a needed return 
to the clear-blues in light, mid, and deep 
tones. Avoid magenta to dull-purples if 
you want clearness in the others. If you 
prefer purples, hold only those well into 
the red-purple to deep-blue purple shad- 
ings. Black or dark centers as a rule 
tend to deaden colorings also. Aim for 
well-centered, two-to-three rows of petaled 
flowers, and be satisfied with not more 
than two-and-a-half-inch flowers if you 
want balanced symmetry. 
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CROSSING 


When the amateur advances to the 
stage of crossing his blossom to gain new 
varieties, it is well to first know what 
it means and how many subsequent plants 
must be raised to expect any marked bet- 
terment other than new plant habits com- 
bined from the two selected parents. Keep 
in mind that rarely does one obtain a 
superior plant from any cross, but must 
reseed the selections to arrive at aimed- 
for ideas; and mass seeding of these is 
necessary for that in any ease. Also, 
one should not attempt a cross unless 
having first seeded the selected parents 
themselves to see what their progeny 
averages. Amateurs have plenty of detail 
to attend to in getting acquainted with 
Delphiniums, without taking up the more 
advanced work of hybridizing. 


Book Reviews 


SONGS OF 
Brand. 


WILD BIRDS. By Albert R. 
Illustrated with photographs. 
91 pp. Thomas Nelson and Sons, New 

York. Price $2.00. 

We predict with this book a new era for 
the bird student. The author has been 
experimenting for years in recording bird 
songs, and in the two double records tucked 
into the cover of the book, giving 35 bird 
which you may test out on your 
own phonograph, he has proved the success 
of his experiments. The whip-poor-will song 
is brought to our very door, and several 
others come with a distinctness which will 
enable the student to recognize easily the 
same notes heard in the wild. The chapter 
entitled “The How and Why of Bird Song” 
is especially interesting, and another, “How 
to Use the Book,’ as well as the notes 
accompanying each list of birds which really 
sing to us, will be appreciated by all bird 
students. 


Ss os 
songs 


THE STORY OF GARDENING. By 


Richardson Wright. With numerous 
photographic illustrations and line 
drawings. 475 pp. Dodd, Mead and 


Company, New York. Price $3.00. 

We are quite astounded at the research 
shown in this moderately priced compilation, 
since it is really a history of gardening 
from the earliest times. We marvel at the 
story as it goes back through the centuries 
along the four great roads to culture, the 
West Asia, the Hellenic, the Hindu, and 
the Chinese. We see how the first  prin- 
ciples of irrigation came from the old 
Egyptian shadufs. Roof gardens and per- 
golas were a part of ancient Rome; and 
Cato gave explicit directions for grafting. 
There were fifty kinds of plants in the 
Pompeian frescoes. Through the pot gar- 
dens of the Syrian women we trace the 
modern window box. The Egyptians ocea- 
sionally clipped their trees into columns, 
but Pliny records a topiary art so far 
advanced as to include beasts, fleets, and 


other fantastic forms. The gardens of 
(Jueen Anne were formal. Oglethorpe 


established the first experimental grounds, 
in the Georgia colony. The modern garden 
room is in reality very ancient. We even 
go back to the Egyptian gardens for the 
henna, which was first used by them in 
dyeing the finger nails. An early king of 
Babylonia took pride in his herb garden. 
And as we follow the author from the 
hanging gardens of Babylon to the hang- 
ing gardens of New iork, we are fully con- 
vinced that there is nothing new under 
the sun. 


Bessie L. Putnam, (Penn). 
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STARTING NARCISSUS IN THE FALL 


I potted my Narcissus bulbs in the 
Fall, in one-pound coffee cans, and set 
them in shallow boxes. These were buried 
in the ground to make root growth, and 
now (March Ist) they are in _ bloom. 
They might have bloomed before if I had 
brought them into the house sooner. The 
cans must have nail holes in the bottom 
to furnish drainage, and the boxes in 
which they are placed should have 14” 
holes for drainage; and they must be 
brought into the house after the first 
freeze; or here (Kansas) before Christ- 
mas, if no freeze comes. 

Mrs. H. E. Ivirr, (Kans. ) 


AMARYLLIS EASY TO GROW 


I am enjoying the discussion on the 
Amaryllis. Two years ago | crossed my 
hybrids,—one a lovely red and the other 
a mixture of white and salmon. I planted 
the seed and earried them over in the 
window. Last Spring I set them in the 
garden and they grew to about the size 
of an egg. They were dormant in the 
basement all Winter and were set in the 
garden in the Spring. I may not get any 
flowers this year, but look forward to 
bloom next Spring. I have about 80 bulbs, 
and I think they are as easy to grow as 
Onions. I did not give them any mgre 
care than I did the Onions. 


Mrs. H. Contry, (Neb.) 


PEONIES FROM SEED 


I enjoyed Mr. Snoddy’s article on grow- 
ing Peonies from seed, but it is more work 
than the way we do here. We prepare a 
bed that can remain undisturbed for two 
vears and plant the seed in a wide row, 
three inches apart each way, and one inch 
deep, in the late Fall. Most of these come 
up the next Spring, and a few more the 
next Spring afterward. In September of 
the second year we dig them and -set 15 
to 18 inches apart in rows three feet 
apart, where they are cared for until they 
bloom. 

Mrs. Ciara C. Banos, (Neb.) 


PROPAGATING CAMPANULAS 


I will tell of my way of growing some 
of the dwarf Campanulas, both Carpatica 
and blue-white. 1 had often grown such 
plants from seed, had them co: : up thick, 
grow for a time, then die. I used a large 
old pan, made holes in the bottom, put in 
plenty of drainage, then broken up sand- 
stone rock, leaving part of the rock as large 
as a teacup. I put in good soil as I put 
in the rocks, making the center a little 
higher than the outer edge. I watered well 
with hot water and shook down after the 
hot water had cooled. Sprinkled seed over 
well, laid some pieces of glass over, and set 
where it had only morning sun. All I did 
for it all Summer was to give it a little 
water now and then. In September I trans- 
planted most of the plants to a bed made 
the same way, only the sandstone rocks 
were of good size, and the bed was in part 
shade. They were planted in Spring of 
1932. This past season (1933) they 
bloomed fine, both in bed and seed pan. I 
love to experiment with seeds and plants, 
and I find I can grow many other kinds 
of rock plants in the same way. The pieces 
of glass give them air and protect them 


from heavy rains. I hope some others like 
myself, who love this class of plants, may 
be able to have many more of them in their 
gardens. 

Mrs. G. M. Dory, (II1.) 














A THRIFTY WISTARIA 


This vine is 12 years old. It furnishes a 
graceful canopy to our entrance porch and 
a shade from the afternoon sun. The 
photograph shows the first blossoms which 
the vine has borne, and many of them were 
12 inches long. 

Mrs. Rutu A, Lane, (Ohio) 


“MAYWEED” VERY POISONOUS 


New Hampshire Reader is troubled with 
poisoning from some weed, but doesn’t 
know what kind. I wonder if by any 
chance the weed known as “Mayweed” 
crows in her garden, as it is found all 
over North America, except in the far 
North. It also goes by the names of Dog 
Fennel, Dog Finkle, Dillweed, Fetid Chamo- 
mile, Stinking Daisy, White Stinkweed, and 
Pigpen Daisy. 

It grows from six to twenty inches in 
height, flowers about like a small ‘‘ox-eye” 
Daisy, about an inch in diameter, with 
finely-cut foliage and a very unpleasant 
odor, 

This past Summer I had my first ex- 
perience with its poisonous qualities, and 
wondered why my hands itched so and had 
small, rough, blister-like spots. Happening 
to look up the plant in Ada _ Georgia’s 
“Manual of Weeds,” I found the following 
statement: 

“The modern farmer rides his ‘self binder’ 
through the grain fields and doesn’t curse the 
Mayweeds as did the men who had to ‘cradle 
the wheat’ and bind it with hand-twisted 
straw withes. and whose hands, arms, and 
feet became as though scalded from repeated 
contact with the acrid, glandular foliage of 
this weed, and from its seedy tops sifting 


into their shoes as they swung the cradle or 
the scythe. ‘The Mayweed doth burn and 
the Thistle doth fret,’ wrote Thomas Tusser, 
sympathizing with his harvesters, nearly four 
hundred years ago; and there are localities in 
this country where the words are yet ap 
plicable.” 

To Swedish people, this weed is known 
as “Baldur’s Brow” as, in Norse mythology, 
Baldur was the god of the Sun, and his 
countenance was said to be so open and 
shining that the Swedish people apparently 
saw a fancied resemblance to this descrip- 
tion in the Mayweed. 

The weed grows in great abundance in 
rich soil in and around barnyards, pig- 
pens, drains, ete., or wherever any such 
places formerly existed. This may not be 
the weed with which New Hampshire 
Reader is troubled, but the description of 
the results is certainly similar. 

The “Manual of Weeds” says that, as 
the plant is an annual, it can be controlled 
by preventing the seed from forming. Its 
botanical name is Authemis Cotula. 

H. W. Bianpine, (N. Y.) 


COLDFRAME SAVES GARDEN TRUCK 


I had quite a bit of garden I did not 
want to freeze, so I built a coldframe over 
it just in time. I have head lettuce, car- 
rots, kohl rabi, and radishes in it. Had 
head lettuce for Thanksgiving from my 
garden, though if I had fixed my cold- 
frame earlier I would have had more of 
it, but had some cold weather earlier which 
checked its growth. 

I have some fine broccoli not under cover, 
and my celery which I had cut off and used, 
leaving the roots in the ground, is now 
(Dee. 15th) growing fine; and I am going 
to try a coldframe over it and bank around 
it, and see what will happen. 


Mrs. J. H. Benson, (Kans.) 


REMEDY FOR STING OF SADDLE-BACK 
CATERPILLAR 


Readers may not be aware of the fact 
that the sting of the Saddle-back Cater- 
pillar is very poisonons, and that in some 
instances people have had short illnesses 
as a result. A remedy for the burning 
and smarting is to rub alcohol on the af- 
fected parts, which will stop the smarting 
and counteract the poison. 


GEORGE P,. AHNER, (Penna.) 


TO SAVE SEED OF HEAVENLY BLUE 
IPOMOEA 


For a number of years I ordered a pack- 
age of the large, Blue Moonflower (Ipo- 
moea) each season, as I did not feel my 
garden complete without the trellis and 
arch of gorgeous blue flowers from August 
until frost. Hundreds were open each 
morning, and on cloudy cool days stayed 
out all day. There would be thousands of 
seed pods, but none ever ripened before 
frost. Finally I experimented by cutting 
clusters of pods with plenty of stem, placed 
them in jars of water in a window, where 
they continued blooming long after frost, 
also ripening the seed pods which were 
dried and ready to store about the Ist of 
December. Now I have plenty of seed for 
myself, my neighbors, and friends. One 
can save seeds of other annuals in the 
same way from bouquets received from a 
friend, containing a choice specimen. 
Change water frequently. 

Mrs. Heaton, (Mo.) 
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GERANIUM INFORMATION 
Geraniums are dependable winter- 
bloomers. They do not like a dry, hot 


atmosphere, yet they like a sunny window 
to bloom well. It is best to start cuttings 
in the Spring for winter bloom, and the 
plants ean be pinched back early in the 
Summer, and all buds picked off until 
time to take them indoors. 

It is best to grow them in pots, sinking 
them in the soil. Too warm and dry an 
atmosphere will cause the buds to drop. 
Keep water on the stove to supply mois- 
ture. Also keep the foliage free from dust, 
by washing. 


Mrs. C. A. CARPENTER, (Mo.) 


BEES BOTHERING POOLS 


Much complaint is made about bees 
coming to pools for water and stinging 
some of the family or scaring those who 
are afraid of bees. 

A friend of mine solved this problem by 
setting a post in his back garden and set- 
ting a pan of water on it early in the 
Spring, when bees first began flying and 
before the pool was filled. A few pieces 
of wood or brick in the pan gave the bees 
a place to alight. Since this pan was put 
out early in the Spring, the bees got ac- 
customed to drinking there, so my friend 
got one of the drinking fountains made 
for little chicks and put it on a half 
gallon jar which provided water a long 
while between fillings. Clean sand placed 
in the pan part after it is filled and set 
upright will help keep the water from 
evaporating so rapidly, and provide a 
place for the bees to stand while drinking. 

Four nails driven in the board around 
the pan will keep it from slipping off, 
and vines planted around the post will 
make it pretty all season so no one will 
ever guess what it is for. 


Mrs. Ciara C. Banos, (Neb.) 


THISTLE POPPY A HOUSEPLANT? 


Argemone hispida (Thistle Poppy), the 
seeds of which are offered in most cata- 
logues, I have seen a number of times in 
the deserts of Arizona. The species is 
variable, differences being found in the 
foliage and in color of the flowers. Also it 
blooms out of season, like a number of 
other plants in the desert,—like the beau- 
tiful Creosote Bush, for instance, with its 
yellow flowers and small, silky seed pods, 
remindful of the Pussy Willow. 

Recently I saw a beautiful specimen of 
the Thistle Poppy. It had light, bluish- 
green leaves, veined a pearly-white, one 
large white flower with the small golden 
mound of stamens in the center, and more 
buds coming. 

I have been wondering if any reader has 
ever tried this as a winter house plant. 
Like some other members of the Poppy 
family, it ought to do well as such, but to 
grow it would be like handling a sizeable 
Cactus, (say one about ten inches in diam- 
eter). The flowers, however, are large 
and showy, and on the desert attract one 
from a distance. 


Rosert Roat, (Ill.) 


DO GLADS REVERT? 


Mr. Hoosier says: “Tulips ‘break’—why 
not Glads?” He mixes matters, and his 
question is no argument. The breaking 
of Tulips is not a reversion, nor does it 
even have the appearance of one. It is 
a symptom of an acquired disease. More- 
over, Tulips do not revert; therefore they 
cannot be used as an argument to support 
the idea of reversion in Glads. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 
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FLAGSTONES FOR GARDEN WALKS 


Very attractive flagstones for garden 
walks can be made of concrete. The stones 
can be made in various colors by the use 
of special cement colors, or even ordinary 
dry venetian red, burnt umber, or yellow 
ochre. 

Architects are now specifying flagstone 
walks in connection with designs for fine 
residences, a fact which is held to attest 
their decorative value and growing pop- 
ularity. Flagstone walks can not be in- 
jured by frost, for if the individual stones 
should heave during the Winter, they will 
settle back again in the Spring. 
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Fig. 2. 
form for makin 
cement Slocks 


Fig. 1. showing flag stone walk. 


Stones of four sizes are all that are 
needed to work out an attractive design. 
The four best sizes to use are: 22” x 8”, 
22” x 12”, 12” x 8”, and 12” x 12”. These 
four sizes can be arranged in a large 
number of ways. A good arrangement is 
shown in Fig. 1. 

Fig. 2 shows the form used in making 
the 12” x 12” stones. These forms should 
be made in the four sizes mentioned above. 
The sides of the forms are made from 1 
inch stock 3 1-2 inches high. The four sides 
are connected together with strap hinges. 
On the free end is a hasp and staple. A 
number of bottoms should be made for 
each form, from 1-2 inch wood. They 
must be made to fit inside the forms. When 
the forms are placed around the bottoms, 
and the hasp closed, they are automatic- 
ally squared. If a number of bottoms are 
nailed down on a platform or floor, it will 
make the work much easier. 

In mixing the concrete use one part 
cement, two parts sand, and four parts 
clean coarse gravel. Do not get the mix- 
ture too wet. The recommended concrete 
mixture for flagstones is one containing not 
more than 4% gallons of water to each 
sack of cement, when ordinary moist sand 
and gravel is used as the aggregate. Fill 
the form to within % inch of the top with 
this mixture. Tamp it well down, and run 
the trowel around the edge to force the 
coarse pieces of gravel away from the 
sides of the form. 

For the finish coat use two parts of fine 
sand and one part of cement. If colored 
stones should be desired, the coloring must 
be added to this mixture. The colors 
should be mixed dry with the cement and 
sand before the water is added. The 
amount of coloring must not exceed 10% 
of the weight of the cement; that is, 9 Ibs. 
of coloring pigment for each sack of cement 
(94 Ibs.). More than this amount will 
weaken the concrete. 

Smooth the surface with the edge of a 
board by working it back and forth across 
the top of the form. When the concrete 
has set awhile finish it off with a wooden 
float. This will produce a gritty surface. 
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The edges should be rounded with a side 
walk edger. After 48 hours remove the 
forms and place them around other bottoms 
alu proceed as before. The stones should 
be left for a day or two, protected from 
the sun and kept moist until they have set. 

When laying flagstone walks, set the 
stones into the sod to a depth that will 
bring the surface level with the turf. This 
will allow for the lawn mower passing over 
them. Vary the stones and avoid placing 
stones of the same dimensions close 
together. Allow about two inches of sod 
between the stones. The arrangement in 
Fig 1 will make a walk about 36 inches 
wide. If a wider walk is desired, the 
8” x 22” stones may be placed lengthwise 
along both sides. This would make a walk 
about 56 inches wide. In the smallest 
formal garden the minimum width for the 
main walk should be about 50 inches, while 
the others may be as narrow as 35 inches, 


JEROME J. DOYLE, (Mass.) 


WHITE LIATRIS 


Liatris grows wild here by the roadside, 
in uncultivated fields, and wherever it cau 
find a foot-hold; but I have never succeeded 
in transplanting it and having it prosper 
for more than a year or two. There are 
two distinct varieties of the purple Liatris 
and several shades of the purple variety. 

There are some white ones growing on a 
sandy hill, but they did not prosper when 
transplanted, though a clump of earth was 
taken with the roots. They are not a clean 
white, rather a pinkish shade, or one might 
say a dingy white. 

Mrs, Susie E. CADWALLADER, (Iowa) 


CHEIRANTHUS ALLIONI 


This plant is biennial, but I find that, if 
left to seed, the seed being cut when dried 
for future use, the plant will grow and pro- 
duce little bunches along the stem, like 
little plants. 

About the end of September or early 
October, I take these bunches off, plant 
them in a patch about 10 inches apart, 
put jars over them, and leave them over 
Winter covered with leaves (not heavily). 
Some I plant in a coldframe, but those 
under jars do better than those trans- 
planted. Those under jars get roots and 
grow and bloom in the patch. I think this 
easier than planting seed. 


Auice HorsTatrer, (Ky.) 


Answers to “Tune In On Nature” 


1. Yes, exactly; but the ice takes up a 
little larger space. 

2. Bees have within their body a minute 
organ called the honey sac. The nec- 
tar is carried in this sac. No honey 
is consumed from this sac for the bee’s 
own bodily use. 

8. There may be as many as 80,000 to 
75,000 bees in one hive unit. 

4. From fibrous portions of the asbestos 
rock found in large deposits in east- 
ern Canada. 

5. Pitchblende 
radium. 

6. Yes, they come up for air, then may 
dive under water until in need of 
more air. 

7. Yes, their gills take oxygen from the 
water just as our lungs take it from 
the air. 

8. San José Scale is caused by a small 
insect which sucks sap from the tree 
bark. 

9. Squash and cucumbers have both 
staminate and pistillate blossoms. 
Only the pistillate flowers bear fruit. 

19. Ash, Oak, Sugar Maple, and Black 
Walnut are hardwood; Silwer Leaf 
Maple and Bow Elder are softwood. 
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Suggestions for Planting Meme 
Grounds 


TO THE EDITOR :— 


Inclosed sketch will give arrangement of 
my lot. Would like to have some suggestions 
for omg - Thought of placing either a 
hedge on the dividing line, or perhaps some 
sort of a trellis, perhaps in the shape of 
several fan rose trellises, putting a climber on 
each one. The main thing in my mind is to 
get something across the line of division that 
would show up and look well in the shortest 
possible time. 

Also thought of placing a bird bath in the 
center of the bed, perhaps oval-shaped, con- 
sidering the fact that the lot is long and nar- 
row, 75’ x 42’. 

Also thought of placing irregular shaped 
beds along the sides, with some diamond- 
shaped beds around the center. 


Otto H. SyLvestTer Jr., (Md.) 


Answer: The plan herewith will give 
some general ideas on possible arrange- 
ment, with definite suggestions as to 
planting. These can be varied to suit in- 
dividual preferences or location. 


O. W. HorrMan 


Hardy Chrysanthemums 
To THE EDITOR :—- 
What are the names and colors of the best 
hardy Chrysanthemums? 
F. G., (Ont.) 


Answer: The only Chrysanthemums that 
are at all fit for outside planting are the 








Pompon varieties, which succeed if planted 
in a sheltered place. Care has to be taken 
in this connection, in view of the fact that 
the plants are needed for bloom before 
frost comes, and a south border is really 
the only safe place. The following varie- 
ties are the most suitable: Beth wine color, 
Carrie (yellow), Golden Glow (yellow), 
G. 8. Kalb (white), Mrs. Roberts (pink), 
October Gold (orange), Doris (red), Julia 
Lagravere (red), Goachers Crimson (red), 
Queen of Whites. 


—CANADIAN HORTICULTURIST 


Cactus 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I had a plant with drooping stems and 
sharp thorns with a red flower. Was this a 
Cactus, and if so, would it do in this country ? 

Mrs. C., (Ont.) 

Answer: The plant was, more than 
likely, one of the Cactus class, though just 
which variety is not easy to say, the num- 
ber being so numerous. However, there 
should be no difficulty in making a plant 
grow here if given a decent place in Winter 
and stood out of doors during the Summer. 
A plain, gritty soil suits them best, and if 
kept growing during the Summer and 
rested a little during the Winter, will 
usually flower in Spring. They are not 
hardy here. 

—CANADIAN HORTICULTURIST 


, nneat 








Pruning Hydrangeas 
To THE EDITOR :-— 


I set out a little Hydrangea tree this Spring 
and it is growing well, but there are shoots or 
branches coming out along the main trunk or 
stem. Should these sprouts be cut off? They 
seem to spoil the appearance of the tree. 


MARGARET J. Dury, (N. Y.) 


Answer: The Hydrangea will stand al- 
most any pruning which the gardener 
cares to give it. Some Hydra are cut 
back severely each year, while others 
are allowed to grow in the natural form. 
The ideals of the gardener have much to 
do with pruning. Some like to see plenty 
of branches while others like to see a bare 
trunk with a spreading head. Severe 
pruning has the effect of producing fewer 
flowers, but larger and better developed 
ones, 

—(Eprror) 


Cutting Foliage of Peonies 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Would like to know something about the 
culture of Peonies. I have been told to cut 
tops off after blooming. Is this advisable? 


AN OLp SUBSCRIBER, (Kansas) 


Answer: Do not cut down Peonies un- 
til tops are dead and dry, in late August 
or September. To cut them earlier will 
damage the roots. 


PARK’s FLORAL MAGAZINE 


Cultivation of Dahlias 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have heard it is best not to hoe or culti- 
vate deep close around the plants, as there is 
danger of cutting off the roots that make the 


blooms. Would like information. 
OLD SUBSCRIBER, (Kansas) 
Answer: After the Dahlia tubers be- 


gin to form, you must be careful in cul- 
tivating not to cut off the roots or you 
reduce your crop. They are much like 
potatoes, and are better left alone after 
the bulbs are advanced in development. 


PARK’s FLORAL MAGAZINE 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


MAGNOLIA FROM SEED 


I should like to know if anyone can 
tell me how to grow Magnolias from seeds 
successfully. I planted some of the seeds 
as soon as they were picked, and some I 
dried, but so far I have not succeeded. 


Mrs. Mae I. Pauska, (IIl.) 


YUCCA DOES NOT BLOOM 


I have two Yucca plants purchased from 
a nursery. They have been growing in my 
garden for six years and do not bloom or 
even grow larger. They seem to be good 
color. Perhaps some reader can tell me 
how to get them to develop and blossom. 


H. B., (Mich.) 



















Just buy New Ever Green — mix 
it with water —and spray. Nothing to 
add: no soap “‘spreader’” required. 
Sure death to most garden insects, 
worms, caterpillars, and ants. Non- 
poisonous to men ‘end pets. Buy it 
at drug, hardware, flower, seed or 
department stores. Write for new 
and valuable spraying chart—Free. 
McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY' KING CO. 
Ww Minneapolis 













SPRAY 
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PEONY ARISTOCRATS 
for your yards and gardens. Only best of old 
and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower 
varieties, and gives valuable planting and grow- 
ing instructions 

HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies Since 1911 
Berlin - - - Maryland 








SAVE THE BIRDS 


Thousands of birds died of hun 
ger last winter so put out a 
feeding station early so that your 
birds may know its location. 
This feeder with a Howes Bird 
Attractor, $1.25 postpaid. Cata- 
log No. 3D with many new feed 
ing devices sent free Booklet. 
Iiow To Attract Wild Birds,”’ 
ten cents 
HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 

774 Rachelle Ave. Stamford, Conn. 

















SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Cut Flowers *® Bulbs 
Wholesale and Retail 


You are cordially invited to visit one of New England's 
largest and most popular gladiolus fields. We have 20 
acres in bloom from July 15th to Oct, Ist and are 
located on U. S. Rt. 1, the main highway to Portsmouth, 
N. H., seven miles from Newburyport, Mass. Write for 
new Fall List. 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 








WATKIN SAMUEL’S 


“WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


Can only be obtained direct 
(No agents employed) 
New Seed $5 per packet 
Special Novelties $10 per packet 
KING’S MILLS HOUSE 


Wrexham, England 











RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1934 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,503 different 
kinds of flower seeds described, includ- 
ing an up-to-date collection of Delphini- 
ums and Lupines and a large selection 
of Herbaceous and Rock Plants. Free 
on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH - - - - - - ENGLAND 








jlower Jyrowew 


EREMURUS FROM SEED 
Would like information on_ raising 
Eremurus from seed, and on the proper 
care and culture of same after propaga- 
tion. 


H. B., (Mich.) 
VARIEGATED HOYA WANTED 
Would like to know where the Varie- 
gated Hoya can be had, if listed by the 
large nurserymen or seedsmen. 


HARRIET DANIELSON, (lowa.) 


BEGONIA WITH RED LEAVES UNDERNEATH 

Several years ago I had a Begonia, the 
leaves of which were very red underneath, 
and looked as if they were entirely covered 
with silver on top, and they haa an odd 


twist in the center. I have sent to different 


nurseries trying to get such a Begonia 
again but have been unsuccessful. While 


they are a little tinted with silver they are 
not like the one which I had, fully silver 
covered and with that peculiar little twist 
in the center of each leaf. Could anyone 
tell me the name of such a Begonia and 
where I could purchase one? 
Mrs. Mare I. PauskKa, (IIl.) 
TROUBLE WITH ASTER STEM-ROT 
My Asters get stem-rot and wilt 
the plants have been growing nicely. 
is the cause, and the cure? 
from wilt-resistant 


after 
What 
My plants are 
seed. 


H. B., (Mich. ) 


IS JERUSALEM CHERRY POISONOUS 
Would like to ask if any reader has ever 
known of any authentie case of poisoning, 
or bad results of any kind, caused by chil- 
dren eating the berries from plants known 
as the Jerusalem Cherry, which are so 
much in evidence around Christmas time? 
H. W. BLanpine, (N. Y.) 
TO MAKE IVY ADHERE TO WALL 
What can be used to make English Ivy 
adhere to the brick work on a porch? 
B. Douruirr, (Ind.) 


TO ERADICATE WOOD MITES 


The soil where a rotted tree was removed 


is infested with wood mites which hatch 
out each Spring. How can this be pre- 
vented? B. Dournirt, (Ind.) 


PLANTS FOR SHADE 
What will grow under a Norway Maple 
where grass will not grow? 


B. Douruirt, (Ind.) 


Rock Garden News 


In each issue of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
official organ of the American Rock Garden Society, 
you will find practical, up-to-date information on 
rock gardening. Subscribe now, let experts help you 
with your problems—$2.00 per year, 25c a copy, by 
mail only. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 

522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


© GROWERS OF ¢ 
FINE GLADIOLI 


WICHERT, aa ILLINOIS 























SPECIAL OFFER 
Wild Flowers for Fall Planting 


5 Dutchman’s Breeches 
3 Jack-in-the-Pulpit 3 Mertens‘a 
3 Maidenhair Fern 3 Trillium 
3 Yellow Lady Slippers 
25 plants for $2.50 Postpaid 
Lily, Rock Plant, Wild Flower Catalogue on request. 


THE LEHMAN GARDENS 
WALTER LEHMAN, Prop. Faribault, Minn. 


5 Bloodroot 
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ANSWERS 


HYDRANGEAS DO NOT BLOOM 


Hydrangeas of the 
similar to the 
Grandiflora type, 
severe pruning. 

They should be pruned either in the Fall 
or early Spring—the branches of the previ- 
ous year cut back to 1 to 3 pairs of buds, 
depending upon the growth of the branches, 
and the size and the number of panicles 
that you desire. 

Severe pruning will result in few, but 
large panicles, that may need support. 

Slight pruning will result in many, but 
smaller panicles. 

They flower most freely in the full sun, 
but need plenty of moisture, with good 
drainage. 


Hortensis type are 
Hydrangea Arborescens 
which, . likewise, need 


From time to time, apply liquid manure, 
until the flowers have fully developed. 


The soil should be a mixture of loam, 


leaf mold, sand, and some form of fer- 
tilizer, such as ground bone-meal. 
CLinton A. BEACHEY, (IIl1.) 


GARDEN HYDRANGEA AND RHODODENDRON 

Answering Mrs. W. T. A., (N. J.): 

The French Hydrangeas, as they are 
called, in order to be successful for blooms 
should have a northern exposure where they 
get only partial sunshine. Give them a 
good dose of manure on top of the ground 
(I have used rabbit manure), and water 
them plenty and often, as they are glut- 
tons for water. Do not cut them back in 
the Fall. 

The buds formed in the 


flowers in Spring. 
have experienced that whereas they did 
not bloom on the south side, by moving 
them to the north and treating them as 
mentioned above, we got the satisfaction 
of having thirty flowers on them this year, 
and some of a very good size. 
Rhododendrons should not be given 
Vigoro or any other fertilizer. Dutch peat 
or sawdust, which creates an acid soil, 
is the best thing to give. Roots should 
never be disturbed or dug around. 


H. ELrFrers, (Ohio) 


Fall produce 
I never cover them, and 


NEW RED-LEAVED JAPANESE BARBERRY 


Answering Clinton A. Beachey, (IIl.), 
who, in the June number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, inquires as to the origination and 
introduction of the New Red-leaved Japa- 
nese Barberry (Berberis Thunbergi Atro- 
purpurea) : 

The plant originated about 1912 or 1913 
as a seed sport or mutation of Berberis 
Thunbergi in the fields of Mons. L. Renault 
of Orleans, France; who, at that time, was 
an extensive grower of Berberis Thunbergi 
seedlings for the American market. 

It was introduced in this country by the 
firm of Henry A. Dreer, of Philadelphia, 
with which the writer is connected. 

Victor G. Hippie, (N. J.) 


PLANT NAMED “TENDER HEART” 


Answering Anthony Lombardi, (N. J.) : 

Have never heard if a plant so called, 
but from description given—the Mandrake 
partially answers to it, for it has a white 
waxen flower, and large leaves, but not 
shaped like the Maple. 

The Flowering Maple (Abutilon), Flow- 
ering Raspberry, and Maple-leaved Vibur- 
num have maple-shaped leaves, but I would 
not call the flowers waxen. 


RENA BAvER, ( Wis.) 
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EASTER LILY FACTS 
Answering Minna Anthony Common, 
(N. ¥.): 
Yes, there are varieties of Lilium can- 


didum. 

Another error is in paragraph preceding. 
Lily bulbs do-not replace themselves on 
top of the old bulb. The Gladiolus does, 
but the habit of the Lily is different. Tiny 
bulbs (with some varieties) start below 
ground on the stems inside the leaf bases, 
and these in a few years’ time become large 
bulbs, but they are not formed by or from 
the old bulb. The old bulb increases itself 
by dividing, so that, instead of the one 
bulb, there is a double or triple one, which 
later separates into single bulbs. 

As to varieties, several are offered in 
foreign catalogues, anu I once bought bulbs 
of an inferior kind, which I was more than 
glad to replace with the present “thick- 
petaled” kind. 


BENJAMIN C. (Mo.) 


AUTEN, 
FOR WINDOW BOX IN SHADY 
LOCATION 
Answering Mrs. Melvin Randall, (N. Y.) : 
The following plants are recommended 
for shady locations, though it is only a 
guess whether they would all thrive suc- 


PLANTS 


cessfully in complete, dense shade. How- 
ever, this list will do for someone, and 
maybe for you. 

Small Ferns in variety, including the 


native Maidenhair; Perennial Forget-me- 
nots for ends or edge, with three or four 
varieties of Wandering Jew  (Trade- 
scantia) and Keniiworth Ivy (Linaria) ; 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias and Gloxinias, 
large-flowered, in many beautiful, velvety 
colors, and all very interesting; small 
plants of Rex and free-flowering Begonias; 
Pansies, Violas, Johnny-jump-ups, Mignon- 
ette, and Impatiens Sultani; Coleus and 
Fuchsias for back row; Geraniums bearing 
variegated foliage, and maybe one or two 
for blooms; possibly Feverfew, including 


the yellow’ variety; Heliotrope, and 
Ageratum., 
Many plants which thrive in sunlight 


will not disappoint in some shade, just as 
certain house plants (Christmas Cactus 
and others) will do well in sunless. win- 
dows. Too much humus (decayed compost 
and leaf mould) may induce too much 
foliage. 

Second guess for window box: Midget 
Balsams, Snapdragons, and Zinnias; also 


miniature trailing Nasturtium recom- 
mended for boxes, urns, and baskets. 
BENJAMIN KEEcH, (N. Y.) 


OLD NAMES FOR FLOWERS 


Here are some of the old names asked for 

by Mrs. Keever: 

Money Flower, Honesty, Lunaria biennis. 

Fairy Gloves, Foxglove, Digitalis pur- 
purea. 

Gardener’s Garters, 
acea, var. picta. 

Papoose Root, Blue Cohosh, Caulophyl- 
lum thalictroides. 

Johnny-jump-up, Viola tricolor. 


Phalaris arundin- 


Dame’s Violet, Sweet Rocket, Hesperus 
matronalis. 
London Pride, Soapwort, Saponaria 


officinalis. Also 
Sweet William, Dianthus barbatus. 


Helmet Flower, Mdnkshood, Woldbane, 
Aconitum, 
Old Man, Southernwood, Artemesia 


Abrotanum. (Also called Lad’s Love.) 


BessiE L. PurNnam, ( Penna.) 


Flower Srowew 


DELPHINIUMS FROM SEED 

Answering R. F. Wiley, (Ky.): 

Have good seed to start with. Take 
pieces of white cloth either name or number 
your varieties on the cloth with wax 
crayons or waterproof ink. 

Fold the seeds in the cloth and place in a 
shallow dish or pan and soak at least five 
days, longer won't hurt. I have even let 
some of the seeds sprout before planting. 
Fill flat or box with good garden soil to 
which some sand has been added, plant as 
you would any seed. Then cover box with 
a white cloth to let in the light and keep 
damp until the seedlings appear. Then re- 
move cloth. When seedlings are large 
enough to transplant, set in cold frame or 
bed and keep the young plants well shaded 
first year with lath frames or brush. 

The next Spring as soon as plants appear, 
set in permanent place. 

Seeds may be planted any time during the 
Spring or Summer, if handled this way. 

Mrs. ARTHUR CLAYPOLE, (Mo.) 


NAME OF BEDDING PLANT 

Answering Lydia Alles, (Penna.) : 

The plant that you inquired about in the 
May number of THE FLOWER GROWER is 
Alternanthera. There are several species, 
but the one that you mention is the species 
Alternanthera paronychioides. There is a 
yellow-leaved variety of this species, A. 
paronychioides aurea nana compacta. Both 
of these, years ago, were used for edgings 
and carpet bedding in public gardens. It 
seems to have lost its popularity here. 

G. W. Park, Greenwood, S. C., catalogues 
Alternanthera — seeds. Perhaps he _ has 
plants. 


I. G. N., (Mass.) 


ROOT APHIS ON ASTERS 

Answering Grace A. Perryn, (Conn.) : 

If (with the annual varieties) you will, 
when transplanting the seedlings to their 
permanent positions, stand the roots for 
five or ten minutes in a strong solution 
of bicarbonate of soda (teaspoonful to 1% 
glass of water) and then water the little 
plants once with a weaker solution of the 
same liquid, I do not think you will be 
troubled with root aphis. I was told to do 
this the first time I ever planted Asters 
and have never had root aphis, while every- 
one else around complains of them occa- 
sionally. 

This works on Chrysanthemums as well, 
so I imagine it will on Myosotis and Mari- 
golds, 


LOUISE GUILD, (Conn.) 
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FRINGED GENTIAN 


WILD FLOWERS 


If you would grow the finest of all flow- 
ers, including the FRINGED GENTIAN, 
TRAILING ARBUTUS, LADIES’ SLIP- 
PERS and TRILLIUM, send for our illus- 
trated price list today. 

For special offers refer to our full page 

advertisement in the August FLoweR GROWER 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES 


Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, it’s Hardy” 


Box F-6 











Special Offers-to plant this FINEST 
fall, for glorious blooms 

in early spring. Postpaid. BU 
18 Giant Carwin Tulips all co'ors $1 

10 Fragrant Hyacinths all colors $1 





22 Trumpet Daffodils assorted $1 

33 New Giant Crocus all colors $1 
‘ Any three $1! lots for $2.75; / 
any six for $5! / 


aaa 12 Crocus Bulbs free with every : 
$1 worth Write for Vicks Bulb Book 


JAMES VICK, 417 Vick Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 








IRIS—PEONIES 
PHLOX—DELPHINIUM 


Delphinium Seed 50 cts. per pkt. 


Good Value, Prompt and 
Careful Service. Catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

















ad Special Offer e 


Lilium Shuksan 


(Named for lovely Mt. Shuksan, Washington.) 


A BEAUTIFUL NEW HYBRID 
Originated by Dr. David Griffiths 
of the U. S. Dep't. of Agriculture. 

Color capucine yellow spotted claret 

brown, buds cadmium flushed with red 

July blooming. Height 4 to 6 feet. 

Vigorous and hardy. 


2 large bulbs, catalog value: $2.50 
for $2.00 postpaid 
Two only to a customer at this price! 


Three Sunset Lilies, $1.75 


Our complete illustrated catalog of 

Lilies, Hemerocallis. Montbretias and Ti 

gridias, just off the press. Write for 
your copy. 


YEREX LILY GARDENS | 


© Tigard, Oregon @* 
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Choke out the Weeds in Your Lawn with 


SCOTT’S 
CREEPING BENT 


This amazing grass will quickly fill 
out those unsightly bare spots, re- 
sponsible for weed growth. Wm. J. 
Dove, New Hyde Park, N. Y., writes, 
‘Your Creeping Bent is wonderful.” 
It is just as thick and soft as a car- 
pet.’” James H. Whyte, Salem, N. J., 
writes, ‘‘There’s no room for weeds 
when Creeping Bent gets a start.” 
C. M. Marker, Columubs, Ohio, says, 
“Our Bent Lawn is just lovely this 
year.’” ‘‘Bent Lawns” tellg you how 
to grow a beautiful lawn—free from 
— six weeks. Simply ask for 
a free copy of this interest 
booklet. int free 
Fall Is the Best Time to Plant. 


O. M. SCOTT and SONS, CO. 
3483 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 


A DEPENDABLE GUIDE FOR 
¢ FALL TRANSPLANTING °¢ 


We have a special list of fine alpine and hardy 
herbaceous plants, including many new introduc- 
tions, that are recommended for Fall planting. 
Also choice seeds for August sowing. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville - - - ~ - Ghie 


A New Flower Holder 


For dish and bowl arrangements 


First made to meet the exacting 
needs of a very successful flower 
exhibitor. Now available to all who 
desire the perfect aid to better 
flower arrangements. Fine for home 
as well as show use. 
Thin partitions, maximum capacity, 
heavy base 334 In. dia., rustless and dark green in 
color. Neatly boxed, it makes a fine gift or prize. 
Mailed, postage prepaid, upon receipt of 50c in cein. 
Special offer to clubs. 

MILDRED E. APGAR 


257 West Pine St. Audubon, N. J. 

















“Don’t Burn Your Leaves”’ 


Don’t waste the valuable plant food in fallen leaves. 
Mix them with ADCO and they will turn into rich, 
genuine organic manure. So will weeds, cuttings and 
other garden rubbish. And it’s easy—anyone can 
do it. Try it yourself for your own garden. : 
d and hardware dealers sell ADCO. Interesting 
book, ‘‘Artificial Manure and How to Make It’— 


FREE. 
ADCO WORKS, Carlisle, Pa. 
Makers also of the new ADCO WEED-KILLER 
for LAWNS. Ask for particulars 

















Garden Digest 


The ‘‘garden magazine of all garden 
' magazines’’ — because it reports and 
condenses articles of outstanding value 
from scores magazines, books and 
bulletins each month. Garden Digest 
ig your private secretary — always 
watching for the best. (It is the 
official magazine for the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Eastern States.) 


Sample 10 cents. One year $1.08. 
Canada and Foreign. $1.50 


Garden Digest, 917A Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville. N. Y. 
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Guaranteed 


Introducing rare collection of beautiful hardy 
Dutch Bulbs. 4 months of bloom in_ choice 
Colors: 15 Tulips, 5 each of Tall Darwin, 
Shapely Cottage, Gay Single Early—also 5 each of 
Fragrant Hyacinths; Goiden Trumpet Daffodils; 
Crocuses; Snowdrops; Chionodoxa, Glory of the 
Snow; Grape Hyacinths, Muscari; Scilla Sib., 
Blue Squill; Scilla Camp; txias; Dutch Iris; 
Fritillaria—70 Bulbs in all. Individually labeled. 
Planting Instructions. BIGGEST $2.00 VALUE. 
FREE Send for New profusely illus- 
trated gravure CATALOG of 

Stassen’s Holland Bulbs. 
POSTPAID SPECIALS: 100 Darwin Tu- 
lips; 10 separate colors | 4 or Rain- 
bow Mixture $3.25. 50 Daffodils $1.45. 
Crocus, Scilla, Grape Hyacinth, Dutch 

y Iris, Ixia or Chionodoxa, 95¢ for 50. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, Inc. 
Box 15, Roslyn Heights, N. Y- 


Flower Yrowerw 


CHINESE HOP WRONGLY NAMED 


I feel that Rena Bauer of Wisconsin 
must have made an error in answering 
Mrs. Ida Hayford’s query as to the botan- 
ical name for the plant called “Chinese 
Hop.” A friend of mine has one and she 
asked a florist, in my hearing, its proper 
name. He answered “Beloperone,” and in 
Dreer’s Garden Book for 1934, page 188, 
it is described plainly and called “Belo- 
perone guttata” or Shrimp Plant. There is 
also an illustration of a stem of the curious 
tlower with its overlapping bracts, exactly 
like my friend’s plant. 

Mrs. W. B. Pierce, (N. Y.) 


CARE OF RED SPIDER LILY 


Answering Bessie M. Perry, (N. Y.): 


Botanical name of Lily referred to is 
Guernsey Lily (Nerine)—Flowers salmon, 
crimson, or white. The bulbs, which are 
very like Narcissus bulbs, should be planted 
in early Spring, about four inches deep, in 
a very sandy rich loam, In August the 
blossom stalk will come from the ground 
with no foliage, growing from 12 to 18 
inches, when the single bud bursts open 
displaying the spidery-like blossoms re- 
sembling very closely what we call our 
wild Honeysuckle. After the flowers are 
gone the ribbon-like foliage comes, and it 
stays green all Winter. this is a most satis- 
factory cut flower, of easy culture, and per- 
fectly hardy in our climate, (Georgia). It 
multiplies freely. In our locality the bulbs 
sell for 25 cents each or $2,50 per dozen. 


Mrs. E. L. Girrorb, Sr., (Ga.) 


GUERNSEY LILY 


Answering Bessie M. Perry, (N. Y.) : 

The bulbs you describe are Guernsey 
Lilies, or Nerine sarniensis. They belong 
to the Amaryllis family, and here in Flor- 
ida grow out-of-doors. In pots they bloom 
best if their roots are rather crowded. 
They like rich garden soil, well-rotted 
dairy fertilizer and bone meal. 

After blooming in September they put 
up leaves and set the buds for next year’s 
flowers, so should be kept in luxuriant 
growth until the last of May, when foliage 
disappears. During this Summer rest they 
should be watered very sparingly. Bloom 
for the next season depends on this drying- 
out. They dislike being moved when well 
established. 7 

Mrs. F. G. YERKES, ( Fla.) 





For Better Gardens 


Next Spring’s garden depends upon the care it gets 
now. The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, America’s 
premier garden monthly, contains excellent advice 
on Fall planting and planning. Subscribe now,—it 
will help next year too. $2.00 per year, 25c a copy, 
by mail only. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 

522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 








PHLOX—RUTH MAY 


This new variety, introduced by us, attracted 
much attention at our nursery last season. Very 
pale pink with dark eye. Very vigorous growth, 
healthy foliage, and noticeably lar, trusses of 
bloom. Blooms later than most varieties. Plant 
now and mulch later. 


Strong plants, $1 for 3; $1.50 for 5 
(Add parcel post) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 














KINTZGARDENS 


memory NEW WAY TO GRow 
WILD PLANTS, 
FLOWERS, SEDUMS, 
EVERGREENS, BULBS. 
PICTURE WINDOWS 
Write for Pamplet. 
-C-KINTZGARDEN 
GUILFORD, CONN. 
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KEEPING WATER CLEAR IN LILY POOL 
Answering Orville E. Steiman, (Mo.) : 


My pool is filled with only hard pump 
water, and I have no trouble in keeping 
it clear, excepting just after putting in the 
plants each Spring. Then the pool is thor- 
oughly cleaned and fresh water put in. 
Despite the fact that I use about ten inches 
of clean coarse white sand over each plant 
there is more or less fermentation from the 
fertilizer used in the boxes. When the 
Lilies begin to grow and cover the water, 
this greenness will disappear, especially if 
snails and clams are used. 

I secured several large water snails 
which increase each year in the pool. The 
clams I get from a nearby river. These 
do not seem to stand the Winters well, so 
I put in a fresh supply each Spring. At 
present my pool is as clear as possible, 
and the gold fish are lovely on clear days. 
I really enjoy my pool in the Winter al- 
most as much as I do in Summer, as the 
fish are more in evidence after the Lily 
foliage disappears, and they get more 
friendly. 

Mrs. F. Lestie Pierce, (N. C.) 


PERSIMMON TREE IN CONNECTICUT 


Answering Mrs. John Smith, (Conn.) : 

There is, or was, for a long time a nice 
clump of Persimmon Trees near the upper 
greenhouses at the Massachusetts State 
College in Amherst, Mass. I have never 
seen them further north. 


H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 


INFORMATION ABOUT CHAMOMILE 


Answering Forrest A. Ganong, (Ohio) : 


The true Chamomile is Anthemis nobilis. 
Seeds can be obtained from Geo. W. Park, 
Greenwood, 8S. C. This is a sweet smelling 
little plant with fernlike leaves. Good for 
stone walks or along pathways. There are 
two varieties of Anthemis nobilis: Anthe- 
mis nobilis, var. grandiflora; and Anthemis 
nobilis, var. flora-plena. 


Mrs. G. S. WAMPLER, (Ind.) 


HARDY PRIMROSE, COWSLIP, POLYANTHUS 


Inquiry of Eva C. Jones, (L. L., ms 2A 


Regarding English Primrose, Cowslip, 
and Polyanthus; and how many kinds grew 
wild in England. 


I lived in England till I was seventeen. 
Three kinds then grew wild. The common 
Primrose with large, flat, yellow flowers, 
each on a separate stalk, grew in the wood 
and along a stream nearby. The Cowslip 
with a bunch of small flowers on the top 
of a rather tall stalk, grew in the damp 
meadows; and a third kind, the Oxslip, 
with a bunch of flowers on a stalk, inter- 
mediate in size of flowers, was also occa- 
sionally found. The flowers of the Cowslip 
had the petals turned in toward each 
other, the most conspicuous thing about 
the flower cluster being the tall stalk and 
large calyces. 

The garden variety known as Polyanthus 
is either a hybrid between the Primrose 
(Primula acaulis or vulgaris) and the 
Cowslip (P. veris) or Oxslip (P. elatior) ; 
or it may have the blood of all three; or 
it may be a garden variety of the Oxslip 
alone, which last it resembles most in the 
size and shape of flowers; differing only in 
the great color variation, all three wild 
kinds being shades of yellow. Some Polyan- 
thus I have seen show evident signs of 
Primrose blood, none evident signs of 
Cowslip blood. 

C. S. Brrutey, (N. C.) 
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DELPHINIUMS FROM SEED 

Answering R. F. Wiley, (Ky.) : 

I find Delphiniums one of the easiest per- 
ennials to raise from seed, and it can be 
done in several ways. 

Possibly the easiest way, if it is seed of 
one of your own plants, is to cut off the 
stalk and lay it on the ground by the parent 
plant, and in a couple of weeks, with suit- 
able weather, you will have plenty of plants. 
Leave on the stalk only three or four of the 
bottom pods to ripen, as they make the best 
plants. 

Delphinium seeds will germinate without 
being fully ripe, and while still green, if 
dried a few days before planting. 

Another way is to plant the seeds in 
August or September, using seed flats or 
boxes with holes in bottom for drainage. 
Place a layer of broken crocks in the bot- 
tom, then a layer of unsifted soil composed 
of one-third sharp sand, one-third peat, and 
one-third garden loam. The box is then 
filled with the same soil sifted, and watered 
with boiling water. The next day sow your 
seeds and cover with a thin coat of sifted 
sand and press down so the seeds will have 
close contact with soil. Then cover with 
burlap until seed germinates (in about two 
weeks). Water through the burlap and 
keep moist, but not soaking wet. When 
cold weather comes, place flat in shade of 
shrubs or house, so sun doesn’t thaw the 
ground, and cover with excelsior held in 
place with cornstalks or evergreen branches. 
In the Spring, transplant to a nursery bed. 
They will bloom in the Fall. 

Seeds can also be started in a cool green- 
house in March, using the same method and 
soil. Transplant to pots in April, and put 
out in May. 

I also have planted and had germinate, 
Delphinium seed in the open ground in May. 
A burlap covering over the seed bed until 
germination takes place, a thin covering of 
soil and close contact with soil, seem to 
be the important things. 

I have had the seed germinate in three 
days, and five days, and had it take as long 
as three weeks. 

R. Burton, ( Mich.) 


HELXINE,—BABY’S TEARS 


Answering Flora A. Staples, (IIl.) : 


The botanical name of Baby’s Tears is 
Helxine. It also has several other common 
names, among which are Irish Moss, and 
“Pat’s Wig.” Being a plant, it must 
bloom (in its natural habitat or under 
suitable conditions), though we have never 
seen it in flower. 

Can be used in the rock garden in a mild 
climate, but in a cold one, cuttings should 
be taken in the Fall, and wintered in the 
house. 

I. G. Noyes, (Mass. ) 


IDENTITY OF PEA 


Answering Mrs. F. J. B., (Mich.) : 


Some sixty years ago we used to grow 
i plant that was known as the Coffee bean. 
“he beans were used for coffee in the olden 
lays. We boys used to whittle off the 
hick skins and eat them raw, as we did 
eas; the flavor is the same as peas. 

There are two (perhaps more) varieties, 
me with red seeds and another with much 
arger, flattened, white ones. The leaves 
f the plant are a bluish light-green, the 
ame as pea vines; flowers are long, white 
‘ith a large black spot on each of the 
‘ings; seed pods large and velvety, and 
he “eyes” of the beans are on the ends. 
Sotanical name is Vicia faba; common 
iame, Coffee Bean and Winsor Bean. 
Native of Egypt. 

I. G. Noyes, (Mass.) 


(Flower Jrowew 


APPLE TREE DROPS LEAVES AND FRUIT 


Answering Mrs. E. Mills, (L. I.): 


Another cause for dropping of apple 
trees’ leaves and fruit is having Cedar trees 
planted near them. We have an apple tree 
which has been in our yard for twenty-five 
years and which matured its fruit for the 
first time last year. It would leaf out 
nicely and perhaps have a few blossoms, 
but as soon as the cedar tree which was 
near it would put out its “spidery,” orange- 
colored “blossoms,” the apple tree would 
begin to look sick, and the leaves and 
blossoms begin to wither and fall. 

It was a long time before I learned of 
“cedar rust” and realized what was doing 
the damage. All apples are not susceptible 
to this rust. We have another tree of a 
different variety which bears every year, 
and out of the four cedar trees we have, 
only one has these “blossoms,” and it has 
not had them now for two or three years, 
which I think accounts for the apple tree’s 
bearing last year. I do not know whether 
the cedar tree’s failure to blossom was due 
to the drouth or some other cause, but I 
had noticed that it always put out its 
“blossoms” after a rainy spell. 


Mrs. OLE Iverson, (S. D.) 


BANDING TREES TO PREVENT CATERPILLARS 


For the information of Ella Flanders, 
(N. Y.), and George P. Ahner, (Penna.) : 

The most common and most destructive 
of the tent caterpillars is the genus Mala- 
cosoma of which there are several species, 
—Disstra, Americana, and Californica. 

Banding trees to prevent caterpillars 
ascending is useless for this kind. The 
female deposits her eggs in a band around 
a twig. When the eggs hatch, the cater- 
pillars are already in the tree. Ella F. 
Flanders mentions hickory and walnut as 
suffering from their attacks. They are 
general feeders. On the coast they attack 
our orchards, and the willows and alders 
of the forest are their favorites. Spraying 
the trees with arsenate of lead is the most 
effective remedy, but this is difficult on 
large trees. 

W. E. LoNnGLey, (Wash.) 
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Pitzonka’s 
Plants 


will grow because 
they are grown right. 
Plant a bed of our 
pansies this Fall and 
have a pleasant sur- 
| prise next Spring. 





Pitzonka’s Giant-flowering Mixture 
100 plants. ..$1.20 


Pitzonka’s Prize Mixture, 100 plants. .$2.00 


Our catalog lists many named varieties includ- 
ing novelties in Violas as well as Pansies. 


Also illustrates a wide selection of Bulbs for 
the border and for Naturalizing in Rock Gar- 
den:. 
Rainbow Mixture Darwin Tulips 
100 plants. .$4.50 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Bristol, Pa. 


PRIMROSES 


A SPECIAL FALL OFFERING 


LB SELECT Transplanted SJB OO 
e 


PLANTS bd @ Post 
PAID 
Veris—Popular hardy variety. Mixed colors, red, yellow. 
orange and saffron. 
Veris Hybrids—Rich shades of lilac, purple, violet, buff, 
orange, salmon and rich reds. 
Vulgaris—The true old English primrose with pale yellow 
flowers. 
Japonica—Long spikes of bloom from crimson to rose to 
almost white. Flowers in whorls. 
Write for our new 1934-35 catalogue of ornamental 
shrubs, perennials, rock plants and roses. 


PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY, INC. 
7240 8S. E. Division St., Portlaad, Oregon 


HYBRID DELPHINIUMS 


We have a surplus of seeds and plants raised from the va- 
rious world’s finest strains. Every color in mixture, includ- 
ing many beautiful whites. About 50% are double flowered. 
Each year we pass these on to the public. All guaranteed. 
Seeds, 25¢ per pkt. (about 100) 3 pkts. for 50c; 7 pkts. for 
$i. 2 year blooming plants $2 per dozen, $3.50 per 25; 
$6.50 per 50; $12 per 100. 1934 seedlings (3 to 5 inches) 
wonderful stock, garden run $3 per 50; $5 per 100. Plant 
seed now. Plants sent about Sept. Ist. No catalog. 


DELPHINIUM EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 
Puyallup, Wash. 


























FAMOUS GIANT 
TRUMPET DAFFODILS 
Sent postpaid. This collection includes one 


dozen each of King Alfred, Tresserve, Mme. 
de Graaff, Spring Glory. 


DAFFODILS 


THE PEARL 
These lovely fragrant gardenia-like double 
daffodils will give you a real thrill next 
Spring. A dozen of our large bulbs will pro- 
duce at least two dozen pearly-white blos- 
soms. Thrives wherever daffodils grow. 


15 bulbs, $1.00; 100, $5.00 
Sent Postpaid 


A Medium Cup oO 
DAFFODILS 

A splendid collection of free-flowering sweet- 

scented daffodils that make lovely cut flowers 


and attractive garden decoration. 


Queen of the North, glistening white petals, creamy 
cup. 

Sir Watkin, large pure yellow. 

Firebrand, white, fiery-red cup. 

Bernardino, soft yellow trumpet edged apricot. 





CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 


Dept. A, 1759 Franklin Blvd. 


Eugene, Oregon 


Send for Illustrated Catalog of Spring Flowering Bulbs 
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you get more, larger and earlier 
blooms by FALL PLANTING of 
STAR ROSES - guaranteed to bloom, 
or money back—for $1, we send two 
Q-yr. FIELD-GROWN plants—1 each of 
*% Grenoble. Great double blooms 
of vivid scarlet. Long stems. $1.ea. 

* Sister Therese. Daffodil- yellow. 
Chaliceshapedbuds...°.. $1.ea. 
Send $1, for BOTH of these fragrant ever- 
blooming roses, POSTPAID. Ask for new 
for eatalog‘*FALL GUIDE toSTAR ROSES,” 
~ >. showing finest rose creations of Europe 
catalog and America. Sent free. 


CONARD-PYLE CO. Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
ad WEST GROVE 408—PENNA. 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


Send 





Narcissi, Hybrid Jonquils, Tulips, 
Peonies, Bearded and Beardless 
Irises, Hemerocallis Queen of May 


Send for catalogue 


Narcissus Mixture, many varieties, $2.00 per 100, $18.00 
per 1000. Tulip Mixture, late flowering, also Clara Butt, 
$2.00 per 100; smaller blooming size, $1.00. Peonies, 
4, all different, $1.00; 9 for $2.00. All delivered. 


Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 
WORLD GIANT 


THM’S PANSY SEED 


Family Packet reduced to $1.00 
Address—A. IHM 
SPRINGDALE - - - = = « « «= -« 


World in Pansies. 
can grow. 








CONN. 


I challenge the Pansies that You 








HORTICULTURE 


“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knews’’ 


Published twice a month. Tells in detail just what to do 
in the garden. No other magazine is so timely. The only 
Magazine that gives the news of horticultural activities 
throughout the country. Written by practical men and 
backed by personal experiences. Fresh suggestions and 
new viewpoints in each number. Fully illustrated and 
beautifully printed. 


Only $1.00 a year Sample 5 cents 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 





Aristocrats of Peonies 


We again present you with our list of Peonies now 
available—Aristocrats every one. Note the high rating— 
twenty-three of them 9.0 or better. The hot dry weather 
which has raised havoc with so many has had no terrors 
for us as we have installed an irrigating system and our 
plants have made a wonderful growth. 

Our grade will be the same as ALWAYS 


divisions from 2-3 year stock Clean, 


large 3-5 eye 


free from disease 


and guaranteed true. 

Rating Rating 
8.5 Adolphe Rousseau. $0.75 8.5 Marie Lemoine... .$0.40 
8.6 Albert Crousse.... .40 9.1 Martha Bullock... 1.00 
- 4 pores a lg hak Teele Ricci 40 8.6 Marchioness of 

i  ' * aaa 20 Lans > 7K 
9.0 Baroness Schroeder ; downe ‘om 


7’Mary Brand...... 





g 7 
8.7 Brands Magnificent .75 9.0 Mary W. Shaylor “OB 
8.6 Cherry Hill....... 75 88 Mikado Jap....... (75 
8.4 Chestine Gowdy | 7.7 Mme. de Vatry.... (95 
esau ; ink .40 7.9 Mme. de Verneville _25 
7.6 Edulis Superba.... 25 8.5 Mme. Emile Galle 95 
8.7 Elwood Pleas..... 40 89Mme. Emile § ~ 
8.6 Eugenie Verdier... .40 é * Lemoine .40 
8.4 Felix Crousse..... .25 89 Mme. Gaudichau.. _75 
9.2 Festiva Maxima... .25 9.4 Mme. Jules Dessert .75 
8.2 Flashlight ........ 1.00 7.8 Modeste Guerin 25 
%.1 Frances E. Willard 1.00 M. Martin Cahuzac”. .75 
9.0 Georgianna Shaylor .75 5 Mont Blanc.... ae 
8.8 Grandiflora .......  .50 Mr.L.Van Leeuwen 1.25 
8.2 Grover Cleveland... .50 93 Mrs ¢. § Minot. 2.00 
8.0 GYDSY «1. ...s sees -(9 9.5 Mrs. Edward 

8.7 James Kelway.... .50 Harding 1.00 
8.9 Jubilee .. wee seeee 40 9.3 Mons. Jules Elie.. .40 
8.8 Karl Rosefield.... .40 Officianalis Rubra. .60 
9.8 —4 Glorious.. 1.25 8.5 Opal 60 
9.2 1a Fee..... - +75 9/4 Philip Rivoire...! 2.00 
3. : uh 9.4 Philip Rivoire.... 2. 

= 0 ry 7 Duff. .75 7.7 Philomele Tri Color .25 
2.0 2m France nla dnc ‘= 9.3 President Wilson.. 2.00 
8.5 La Perle......... “9 8.8 Reine Hortense... .40 
8.3 La Roserie........ 25 8.8 Richard Carvel.... .50 
9.9 Le Cygne 2 9.0 Sarah Bernhardt.. .40 
8.1 Livingston .. eee Ry GN neta ee-nce .75 
9.0 Longfellow coerce 8.8 Souv. Louis de Bigot .75 
8.5 Lora Dexheimer.. .50 8.3 Splendida ........ 69 
7.6 Lord Kitchener... 40 Te WENN. 00:00:60,066. 5 
8.8 Lovliness Pale Pink .50 9.4 Tourangelle ...... 75 
8.3 Marie Jacquin.... .25 9.3 Walter Faxon..... 54) 


Prepaid on all orders of $5.00 or more. 
When ten are ordered of one variety an 
will be added. 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


“OLD Homestead Brand” 
PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 


extra root 
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DOES WISTARIA FROM SEED BLOOM? 


Answering Mrs. D. OD. _ Patterson, 
(Penna.) : 

Seedling Wistarias do bloom, and they 
do not fool about it either. On the back 


porch of this house in which I am sitting 


at this moment, there are some seedling 
Wistarias. They were planted ten years 
ago. My sister and I picked the seed pods 


from a Wistaria vine on the porch of a 
house her daughter had purchased. The 
pods had hung on the vines all Winter. 
We hulled the beans and planted a row 
around our back porch—along the south 
and east sides, a distance of about 35 feet. 
The little plants soon appeared and were 
given some strings to cling to. They grew 
to the top of the porch, one story, during 
the first season. There were a few blooms 
at Decoration Day the next year, and the 
plants made lusty growth. <A _ blossom 
appeared occasionally that Summer and 
Fall. I wondered at this, and thought it 
a freak of nature as’ I had never seen 
Wistarias in bloom except in Spring. The 
third year they climbed to the top of an 
extra tall two-story house; and that Sum- 
mer and every one since, they have bloomed 
from early Spring throughout the Summer, 
and until a hard freeze in the Fall. 





The Midsummer blooms are not so abun- 
dant as the Spring and Fall output. Today 
[ can count seven clusters of bloom, most 
of them in the top of the vines. The main 
stems are more than one inch in diameter 
at ground, and in some places five or six 
of these are twined together into a huge 
cable three to four inches in diameter, or 
even more. 

Just about the time we planted them, a 
prominent Iowa nurseryman said over his 
radio, that it was no use planting Wistaria 
seed as the plants from seed would aot 
bloom. I said to my sister that we had 
wasted our energy, planting those seed. 
We were a bit surprised, because of this 
broadeast information, to see a few buds 
the second year. The spikes of bloom are 
good size, as large as any I have seen, 
though I have seen pictures of Wistarias 
in bloom that seemed to have huge clusters 
ot bloom. I have not seen any of that size, 
and I believe they may have been grown in 
Japan. 


Miss Dora Wuosery, ( Mo.) 





@ FIRST season offered to the public. A very 


cs limited supply. Order im- 
@ RUST FREE mediately to insure real 
e garden pleasure 


® SNAPDRAGONS 


Packet appr. 500 seeds fifty cents, very special. 
PACIFIC SEED CO., Long Beach, Calif. 


next season. 








“ DOGZOFF” 


Keeps dogs away from your evergreens, flowers 
and shrubs. Will protect birds from cats, keeps 
rabbits from destroying young trees, moles from 


ruining your lawn, drives away mice and rats. 
One spraying lasts 3 to 4 weeks. ‘‘Dogzoff’’ saves 
you many times its cost. 

Guaranteed to keep animals away from 


any place where they are not wanted. 


Not poisonous, 
seryman can 


Your druggist, seed store or nur- 
supply you; if not, send 69¢ and 


we'll mail you a season’s supply. 


BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, Inc. 
Box F20, Tippecance City 
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NAME OF STRAWBERRY 
GERANIUM 


BOTANICAL 


Answering Mrs. I. M. Hayford, ( Mass.) : 
known as Strawberry Geran- 
to the large and interesting 
Saxifrage Family. Its botanical name is 
Saxifraga sarmentosa tricolor. “Sarmen- 
tosa” means bearing runners, and tricolor 
refers to the three colors which are dis- 
played in the pretty leaves, which are soft 
green above with white veining, and red on 
the under side. It is a native of China 
and Japan; discovered in 1815. 

Other common names are: Aaron’s 
Beard, Creeping Sailor, Mother-of-Thous- 
ands, and Old Man’s Beard. We _ have 
found it to be perfectly hardy in our 
Western New York climate, making a fine 
subject for the shady rock garden where it 
forms a delightful colony. It is one of the 
earliest plants to show its leaves in the 
spring, and about the middle of June sends 
up a flowering stalk with a number of 
dainty blooms which last for days. 

Mrs. FRANK W. PucsLey, (N. Y.) 


The plant 
ium belongs 


MAGNOLIA IN 
Answering Mrs. Nellie Schofield, (Wash.) : 
Why grow them in tubs? Is it lack of 

space or question of hardiness? 

The evergreen Magnolia grandiflora will 
withstand temperatures of zero, and when 
established, even lower; although sometimes 
they will lose their leaves, as they did dur- 
ing the severe Winter of 1917-1918 (when 
the young plants froze to the ground), but 
they make rapid growth from the roots. 

If you must. keep them in tubs, try the 
variety M. grandiflora exoniensis. It is 
rather dwarf growing, and will bloom when 
only a few feet high, and more abundantly 
than the common grandiflora. All Mag- 
nolias dislike transplanting, so if possible, 
purchase pot-grown plants. 

If from seed, soak as soon as gathered, 
remove red pulp covering, plant in seed pan 
in greenhouse (about November) ; they will 
begin to appear in February. Do not pot 
until the following year, just before new 
growth begins. If a greenhouse is not 
available, plant in cold frame, on a piece of 
sod four inches square, placed down, 
cover with soil and leaves. They will ger- 
minate the following Spring and can be 
taken up with the piece of sod without dis- 
turbing the and be permanently 
planted. 

Do not expect flowers for about five vears 
from seed, and then only with good care. 
If you refer to the deciduous Magnolia sou- 
langeana, which flowers before the leaves 
appear in the Spring, this can be grown in 
tubs for a number of vears, and whien too 
large can be planted out in the garden, as 


TUB IN WASHINGTON 


sod 


roots, 


it is perfectly hardy. I have raised this 
from seed in the same manner as given 
above. G. A. PLEtss, (So. Ind.) 


ASTER TROUBLES 


Answering Wm. T. B. Roberts, (Penna.), 
who wishes a remedy for Aster root lice: 

I have a good thing for this, to be mixed 
well with the soil at planting time. When 
setting Asters out, take two ounces each 
of the following, mix well together; then 
mix one teaspoonful with soil for each 
Aster plant, in each hole: 
ounces Flowers of Sulphur. 
ounces Arsenate of Lead. 
ounces Hydrated Lime. 
ounces Tobacco Dust. 

After setting the plants out in bed or 
places in garden, dust the plants on top 
with some mixture. This dust will prevent 
the black beetle doing much harm, as the 
dust will kill them. 


Mrs. Wo. S. WERtTs, 


(N.. ¥.) 
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GROWING DELPHINIUMS FROM SEED 
F. Wiley, (Ky.) : 

Be sure your seed is fresh. Unlike most 
seed, Delphinium seed will not germinate 
if it is older than the past season’s crop. 

I use a box about four inches deep by ten 
by sixteen inches, and sieve woods soil into 
the box to a depth of three inches. Then 
shake the box good to settle the soil. 

With a stick mark the soil in furrows to 
a depth of one-quarter inch; drop the seed 
in the furrows. Draw a flat stick over the 
soil, covering the furrows. 

Wet a small brush with water, and shake 
it on the soil until it is thoroughly satu- 
rated. 

Then put a damp cloth on soil in your 
seed box, and keep the soil moist by the 
“brush spray,” until the seed germinates. 
Watch for the seeds to break through the 
soil after 10 or 12 days. 

Remove the cloth and set in a sunny 
window. 

I keep my seed box in the kitchen at a 
temperature of 70° to 80° until the seed 
breaks through the soil, then remove the 
seed box to another room and place in a 
sunny window with temperature of room 
60° to 70°. 

When the days begin to get warm, I open 
the window over the seed box during the 
day; as the days become real warm, | put 
the box of plants outdoors during the day 
to harden, and bring them in at night. 

I set the plants in their permanent place 
in the border the last week in May. 

I have grown Delphiniums successfully 
for eight years. This year I have 150 
plants ‘ready to bloom from seeds purchased 
in this country and abroad. 


Mrs. CHas. B. Sryer, ( Penna.) 


Answering R. 


NAME OF SPIDER LILY 

Answering J. E. Gilkey, (Okla.): 

The botanical name for the Spider Lily 
is Hymenocallis, of the Amaryllis family. 
[ grew it a few years ago. I understood 
it was hardy and did not take it up in the 
Fall, but after blooming for two years it 
disappeared. I have since learned that 
they are not hardy in this latitude unless 
the Winter is exceptionally mild. There 
are something like thirty species of Hy- 
menocallis, but all are a pure white,—I 
lave never heard of their being pink or 
any other color except white; and they 
have a fragrance similar to the cloying 
sweetness of the Bunch Flower,—Melan- 
thium. 

I have seen a few species, H. galves- 
tonensis, H. occidentalis, listed by seeds- 
men. A very beautiful species is lasciniata. 

Ivy J. NEFF, (Ind.) 


WORMS AND RUBRUM LILIES 


Answering Mrs, C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.): 
November issue: 

Lily stems and leaves often turn brown 
ue to a blight or fungus disease called 
Botrytis,” which can sometimes be con- 
rolled by a thorough application of Bor- 
eaux mixture every other week, during 
1e growing season. The only method of 
mtrol recommended is to burn all stems 
nd bulbs of diseased plants, and plant 
ily healthy bulbs in a different location. 
Bulb mites “rhizoglyphis” are, however, 
metimes responsible for this discolora- 
ion, and can generally be ‘controlled by 
mmersion of bulbs in a 40% nicotine sul- 
hate solution, 1 to 400, heated to 122° F. 
rr ten minutes. 

A 2% formalin solution in place of the 
icotine sulphate is also effective, or water 
‘one heated to 122° F. is often used. 


ELDEN L. CREED, (Vt.) 





Flower Sroweow 


CARE OF TROPICAL LILIES IN WINTER 


Answering Robert J. Bacon, (N. Y.) 

If a tender, tropical Nymphaea is in full 
growth at the time of a killing frost, it is 
questionable if it can be successfully car- 
ried over; I would say a fifty-fifty chance. 
With a sharp spade cut around the plant, 
and under it, making a cube of dirt about 
one foot each way. Cut off all but about 
six leaves, and place this in an ordinary 
wash tub in the warmest part of your green- 
house. The leaves will gradually die off, 
and about the following May will send forth 
new leaves, when the bulb can be taken out, 
and repotted in fresh soil, for another 
season. 

Rotting of the bulb has been my great 
trouble. If the varieties bear seed, I put a 
cheesecloth bag about a very fine flower in 
July, watch until the stem rots, when I put 
sack and all under glass to dry; then clean 
out the seeds and put away over Winter. 
The following June plant these seeds in flat 
granite pans, using two inches of screened 
soil, a light covering of sand, and one inch 
of water. Ina greenhouse these make rapid 
growth and small bulbs which can be used 
the following season for planting out. 

I always have plenty of young plants in 
this way, and it is less trouble than carry- 
ing over the old bulbs. Some varieties pro- 
duce an extra bulb, and these can be de- 
tached in Autumn and carried over. Or 
grow a few extra bulbs each year in eight 
or ten-incli pots, on the “starvation” prin- 
ciple, and use these for the following year 
in the pools. Keep the bulbs or plants 
under several inches of water at all times, 
and remember they like heat, so the warmer 
greenhouses will serve best. 

A. PLetss, (So. Ind.) 


ROSE ACACIA 


Answering Anna Johanning, (Kans.), 
who requested information on Rose Acacia, 
April issue: 


“Bristly Locust. Shrub with bristly 
stalks. Flowers large rose-colored.” 


(Gray’s Botany). 

This beautiful shrub will grow and 
thrive anywhere that a Rose bush will. In 
northern Illinois or Iowa it blooms in May. 
It demands no eare, but a chance to live. 
The bush is often so loaded with bloom as 
to bend the branches to the ground. 


Mrs. E. A. Ricue, (III.) 


NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS 


Answering Mrs. M. B. Quivey, 
(page 180 April issue 1933) : 

If your Night-blooming Cereus came 
from a Plant that has bloomed, it may 
bloom the third year. I had one that did, 
and it bloomed every July thereafter. The 
Plant it came from was seven years old 
before it bloomed, put bore six or more 
flowers each Summer. 

RENA Bauer, (Wis.) 


(Nebr. ) 
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Prices for 


New European Glads 


On demand to parties entitled to 
importation under special permit 


Catalogue for TULIPS, 
HYACINTHS, etc., free 
for the asking. 


J. HEEMSKERK 


c/o P. VAN DEURSEN 
Sassenheim, Holland 


i< CROC. US 10; 


12 guaranteed bulbs (value 25c) 
for only 10¢ postpaid; 125 bulbs 
postpaid for only $1.00. All 
colors in a delightful mixture. 
Burpee's Bulb Book FREE. 
All about Best Tulips, Daffodils, 
Hyacinths and other Bulbs for 
} | \ Fallplanting. Write for it today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 587 Burpee Bldg., Philadelph‘a 


























e WHEELER CROFT ° 


Let Science bring you Better Flowers 


HAND POLLINATED 
DELPHINIUM SEEDS 


Scientifically crossed. Flower spikes 2%-4 feet long; 
flowers 2%4-3% inches. Wonderful laterals. Sturdy 
srowth $1.00 for 100 S.eds 

6123 S. E. 18th Ave. Portland, Oregon 








GROW PANSIES 
FOR PROFIT 


Plant the seed in August for 
your early spring sales which 
bring the highest prices, but 
to avoid competition you 
must have BETTER and 
BEST blooms, Therefore grow 
THE OREGON GIANTS 
600 seeds, mixed $1.00 
To be sure of true stock, 
send direct to the originator 
of this strain. 

Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 
Canby, Ore. 
(Cultaral a ~—-% and Suggestions For Marketing 
Pansy Plants on Request.) 











Do you want a free copy of 
“Save your TULIP BULBS 
with an Acme Mole Trap” 


written by Romaine B. Ware, nationally known 
writer, lecturer and garden expert? Ask your 
bulb dealer or let me send it to you free 


Cc. E. GRELLE R. F. D. 5, Portland, Ore. 


Make Money at Ham 


Grow our famous Fancy White Queen 
Mushrooms. Experience unnecessary— 
we tell you how. Big demand, at nt “ 
highest prices. Marketing facili- s sey 
ties furnished. Illustrated 

book free. Write today! 
AMERICAN MUSHROOMC 

INDUSTRIES, LTD. 

730 Woolnough Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 


™- ‘ 
EARN upto $25 A WEEK 07 Nort 
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100 Daffodil Bulbs 


YOUR CHOICE- 


press, 


$2 


-Barrii Conspicuus, Em- 


Spur, Madame Plemp, 


Sent by Express Collect. 


Golden 


Princeps, Recurvus, Sir Watkin, Sulphur 
Phoenix or Mixed varieties. 


Send for complete list illustrated in color con- 


taining FREE BULB OFFER. 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


TACOMA 


WASHINGTON 
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The Peony Bargains 
of the Year .... 


Strong 8 to 5-eye Divisions Clean Healthy Stock 


Richard Carvel, red All Three 
No. 1 Walter Faxon, pink 

Mrs. Edward Harding, white $1 
; Cherry Hill, red All Three 
No. 2 Tourangelle, pink 

Solange, white $1 
: } Collections No. 1 and No. 2 with 
No. 3 | “Martha Bullock, pink $2 


Also Philippe Rivoire, best red, with any collection, 75¢ 
or Le Cygne, best white, 75c. 


Prices f.o.b. Lima, Ohio 


No Catalog, no other varieties. I grow only a few good 
choice kinds and so reduce selling expense. This is why 


my prices are so low. Cash with order only. No C.O.D. 
JAMES DON HOWARD 
P.O. Box 644 Lima, Ohio 





" a A Every garden lover and grow- 
m. Pod aa croft flowers, fruit and vegetables 
for home or market is offered 


reat help to success in Audel’s 
rs & Growers Guides 

—Just Out! A complete library of 
roven answers, plans, hints, 
discoveries, secrets, short-cuts. 
8 educator. Beautifully iNustrated 
and beund; 1700 pages. 4 vols; price 
- je$1 a month. If interested 





pa: 

nm getting better results from your 

garden, today for FREE Garden 

vib Folder; Theo. Audel & ge: 
6S w. d@ St. New York. Dent 











25 Large Hardy Native Ferns $5.00-- 


5 Maidenhair, 5 Lady, 5 Clinton Wood, 
5 Interrupted, 5 Ostrich. 


20 Other varieties native ferns listed in our 
Catalog. Send for it. 
L. E. Williams Nursery Co., Inc. 
Box 147 Exeter, N. H. 








Rarest Flowering Bulbs 


Charming hardy kinds that will make your 
garden unusual and delightful. Butterfly 
Tulip, Crimson Satin Flower, Foxtail Lily, 
Pink Trillium, Blue Star Flower, Camassia 
and others as different. Write Dept. Z 
for interesting catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville, N. J. 














Your Name 


On our mailing lists will bring you 
giadiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
| | Send postal now. 


D. H. UPJOHN 


064 8. Liberty Salem, Oregen 














The World’s Finest New Lily 


“Pride of Charlotte” 


Very hardy; easily grown as Tiger Lily. 
Descriptive list, with photos, sent free. 
Also many rare Perennials, other Lilies. 


Shelburne, Vt. 
Dealers—Special proposition. 


LILIUM WILLMOTTIAE 


A jewel in any garden; has 
numerous bright orange-red 
flowers spotted with brown. 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 





Dozen Per 100 
4 to 5 inches.... $1.80 $14.00 
5 to 6 inches.... 260 -00 
6 to 7 inches.... 3.50 28 00 
7 to 8 inches.... 4.25 -00 
8 to 9 inches.... 6.50 50.00 


Postage not prepaid. 
Descriptive price list of Lilies 
sent on request. 


Tigard, Oregon 





BEECHER B. ROBINSON 


Flower Jjrowew 


FLOWERS TO FOLLOW TULIPS 


Mrs. N. H. Bailey, Kans., says she has 
broadcast mixed seeds of Annual Phlox over 
her tulip beds, and asks if Verbenas, Petu- 
nias, or Poppies would have been better. 

Phlox Drummondi will be splendid, but 
personally, I think one or two colors only, 
should have been used. Much more artistic 
effects are obtained by studying colors and 
using them in connection with the color of 
the house, or nearby plantings. 

I have two long borders of Tulips, over 
which I grow different Annuals every year. 
Besides Phlox, Verbenas and Petunias both 
give all-summer bloom and are excellent. I 
like the deep purple Petunias best. 

Poppies would not be satisfactory, as 
their period of bloom is not long enough, in 
my opinion; nor have they just the right 
habit of growth. 

An extremely choice little Annual for use 
over bulbs, is the lavender Sweet Alyssum. 
It is called Lilac Queen, and grows very 
compactly, opening white but soon chang- 
ing to the daintiest lavender, deepening to 
purple as it ages. It will bloom to hard 
frost, and then will self seed. Its utmost 
height is six inches, and I consider this one 
of the finest edging plants. 

If you like brilliant-orange, there is a 
charming Marigold, called Tagetes signata 
pumila, which grows in neat bushes, eight 
inches tall, with finely-cut, aromatic leaves, 
and bright little flowers. This is another 
continuous bloomer. 

One year I grew Candytuft over my 
Tulips, but the season of bloom was not 
long enough. 

The humble California Poppy will be fine 
in this position, and one may get beautiful 
pinks and reds in this flower now. 


Maup CHEGWIDDEN, (Utah) 


PEONIES DO NOT BLOOM WELL 


Answering E. G. M., (Pa.): 

Your soil is evidently fertilized heavily 
in everything but potash. Use only wood 
ashes (or potash in any form) for a year 
or more to bring out intensity of color. Do 
not use manure or fertilizer next the roots 
of Peonies. If your crowns are more than 
2-3 inches deep, better reset, as deeply set 
Peonies do not bloom well. Blooms on 
young or newly-set Peonies are often 
smaller. Lack of plenty of rain will make 
smaller blooms. 


H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 





KEMP’S ORCHID FLOWERED 


JAPANESE IRISES 
For September Planting 

From time to time we have offered these won- 
derful Irises but have never been able to supply 
the demand. We are now listing 22 varieties, 
some for the first time. We want to have you 
know about these beauties, and will send you 
free catalog on request. 


KEMP’S GARDENS, Breeders and Growers 
Box F.G. a» + Little Silver, N. J. 











Write for 
our illustrated 


IRISES catalog of 


Irises. Many varieties listed and 
described. Finest quality stock 
at moderate prices. 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
Lafontaine - - - = Kaneas 














JONGS Annual Glad Sale 


AT DIGGING TIME PRICES 


Orders taken now for the cream of the crop. 
vice Digging Time Glad prices, also telling about my introductions, “Betty 
rown-Eyes’’, “Betty Co-ed’, “Mise Greeley” and ‘“‘Red Phipps’. 


J. D. LONG, BOULDER, COLORADO 


Write for Sept. catalogue 
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FINE SPIDER WEBS AND MEALY BUG ON 
CACTI—AMARYLLIS TROUBLES 


Answering Adele M, Dill, ( Penna.) : 


Your trouble is undoubtedly Red Spider, 
a small spider hard to find and if you find 
it, hard to see. But the damage it does 
and the webs it spins are quite apparent. 
Any good spray or dip containing agricul- 
tural oil will rid you of the pest. Your 
local agricultural inspector can tell you 
what is to be had in your locality, and 
how to use it. I use Greenhouse Volck for 
both Red Spider and Mealy Bug and dip 
potted plants into it head first rather than 
spray, unless the Mealy Bug gets ahead 
of me in my greenhouse, at which time it 
is best to fumigate. Your inspector is the 
person to consult, as Mealy Bug is a seri- 
ous pest. 

There are two types of Amaryllis in re- 
gard to blooming periods. The spring-bloom- 
ing, growing an asparagus-like flower stalk, 
and blooming first, generally of the hybrid 
and red or marked varieties. The summer 
varieties bloom in July and August and 
have more blooms to the head, though 
smaller, are scented noticeably, and come 
in soft-pink or lilac-pink shades generally. 

They grow a rosette of leaves first, and 
the leaves generally disappear at blooming 
time. Do not cut the leaves of any bulb 
until the foliage is brown. All the stored 
food of the bulb is in the leaves while they 
are green. It will not help your flowers, 
as they come after the new food manu- 
factured in the leaves begins to return to 
the bulb. 

Amaryllis seldom blooms the first year 
after moving, or if planted too deeply 
(leave the neck of the bulb protruding 
from the ground), or with poor drainage, 
or too much organic or strong commercial 
fertilizer, and is not satisfactory in pots 
as a rule. Plant them outdoors in loamy 
garden soil mixed with sand and leave 
them alone except for occasional cultiva- 
tion. I raise them from seed and do not 
touch them except for weeding, watering, 
and cultivation, from the time the seeds 
are put in about 8 or 10 inches apart until 
they bloom once to establish variety and 
color and are ready for sale. This takes 
from 2% to 3 years. 


Mrs. CHANDLER F. CLAMPITT, (Calif.) 


BITTER SWEET NOT FRUITING 


Mrs. Schwantz is advised that the Bit- 
tersweet (Celastrus scandens) is dioecious; 
that is, the female organs, ovaries (eggs) 
and pistils, are on one plant and the sta- 
mens, or male organs, on another. The lat- 
ter, like all males, can have no offspring. 
Get a bearing or pistillate plant. I am 
not sure whether the bearing vines are 
purely pistillate or whether they have per- 
fect flowers. If the former, they will need 
a staminate plant near enough to pollin- 
ate them. 

Some wild grape vines, too, are purely 
staminate and cannot bear, though the 
flowers are delightfully fragrant. 

Another dioecious plant is the hemp. 
One plant is loaded with pollen and, inci- 
dentally, after it has done its work, it 
dies. Another dioecious plant is the bad 
smelling Ailanthus tree. 


Geo. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa). 


TREATING SAW-DUST ON OLD MILL SITE 


Answering H. A. E. Jaekne, (Maine) : 

Unless you plant Rhododendrons or Aza- 
leas, I would suggest removing the saw- 
dust and filling in with good top soil. 

Most plants do not thrive or even grow 
in sawdust, as it has too much acid in it. 


H. Ewrrers, (Ohio) 











